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Rotes. 


THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
(Concluded from 6% §. vi. 464.) 

No account of Trinity Library would be at all 
complete which did not contain some description, 
however brief, of the large and precious collection 
of early editions of Shakspeare given to the college 
by Edward Capell in 1779. With this and a very 
brief reference to one or two other rare poetical 
works, my account of the contents of the library, 
which has already, I fear, ran on to an inordinate 
length, must come to an end. 

Of the four folio editions (1623, 1632, 1664, 
1685) we are the fortunate possessors of two com- 
plete sets, due to Mr. Capell and Mr. Grylls re- 
spectively. The third edition, as is well known, 
came out originally in 1663 without the seven 
spurious plays, which were added in 1664, a fresh 
title-page being furnished which enumerated the 
plays in question. Both the copies in the library 
are of the issue containing the seven plays. I may 
here correct an error in Bohn’s Lowndes (p. 2258), 
where it is stated that the Capell copy has both 
title-pages. It has that of 1664 only, with the 
portrait, but immediately before sig. b is the leaf 
with Ben Jonson’s verses in large type on the verso. 

It is to the quartos, however, that both the 


student and the collector will turn with especial 
interest. As the number of these in the library 
is considerable, and a detailed account would be 
unsuitable in the case of books so minutely de- 
scribed elsewhere, I have thought it best merely 
to give a list of such quartos as are here of dates 
prior to the issue of the first folio edition of 1623. 

The plays are arranged in alphabetical order:— 

Hamlet, 1605, 1611 (title wanting). 

Henry IV. (First Part), 1598, 1599, 1604 (im- 
perfect), 1613, 1622. 

Henry IV.(Second Part) 1600.—This is a copy of 
the issue in which sig. & has four leaves. 

Henry V., 1600, 1602, 1608.—Here may be 
mentioned, though it has no real connexion with 
the play of Shakspeare, a play which runs in a 
similar groove, “ The Famous Victories of Henry 
the Fifth. Containing the Honorable Battell of 
Agin - Court....... Imprinted by Barnard Alsop, 
dwelling in Garter Place in Barbican. 1617.” 

Henry VI. (Second Part).—This play first ap- 
peared in an authentic form in the folio edition of 
1623, but of the play on which it was founded 
there were several earlier editions. We have here 
the edition of 1600 of The First Part of the Con- 
tention betwixt the two Famous Houses of Yorke 
and Lancaster. The edition of 1619 includes also 
what, in its authentic form, is known as the Third 
Part of Henry VI. Here we have The Whole 
Contention betweene the two Famous Houses, Lan- 
caster and Yorke, with the Tragicall End of the 
Good Duke Humfrey, Richard, Duke of Yorke, 
and King Henrie the Sixt. This edition of the 
play is not dated, but we are able to fix the date 
by the fact that it merely forms part of a book, 
sig. A~-Q 4, and with sig. r begins Pericles, without 
a title-page, which has the date 1619 at the end. 
With regard to the edition of 1600 I will take 
this opportunity to correct an error in Lowndes 
(p. 2281, col. 2): the Capell copy is that printed 
“by Valentine Simmes for Thomas Millington,” 
not that printed “by W. W. for Thomas Mil- 
lington.” It seems, indeed, to be uncertain 
whether such an edition as the latter really exists. 
At any rate, there is no edition here save that of 
Valentine Simmes; and the case as to a copy in 
the Bodleian falls to the ground when it appears 
that the title is in MS., and that it presents the 
same typographical peculiarities as the edition by 
Valentine Simmes. 

King John.—Of this play there was no edition 
till that in the folio of 1623. A play, however, 
which Shakspeare drew upon for the plot and 
characters is The Troublesome Raigne of Iohn, 
King of England, with the Discouerie of King 
Richard Cordelions. Of this we possess editions 
of 1591, 1611, 1622. On the title-page of the 
first no author’s name is given, in the second it is 
given as W. Sh., and in the third as W. Shake- 
speare, 


— 
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King Lear, 1608.—Of this play there are two 
different editions, both bearing the above date, and 
both “ printed for Nathaniel Butter.” The author's 
name is given as Shak- and Shake-speare 
respectively; and while the latter merely gives the 
publisher’s name, the former notes that copies are 
to be sold “at his shop in Paul's Churchyard, at 
the signe of the Pide Bull.” Remarks on the 
numerous differences in the various existing copies 
of the first- named issue will be found in the 
introduction to the play in the Cambridge Shake- 


Love’s Labour’s Lost, 1598. 

Merchant of Venice, 1600. — There are two 
editions of the play of this date, printed “by J. 
Roberts” and “by I. R. for Thomas Heyes ” re- 
spectively. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, 1602, 1619. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, 1600.—There are 
two editions of the play of this date, one “ printed 
by James Roberts,” and the other “Imprinted...... 
for Thomas Fisher.” The latter is probably the 
first edition, as it contains errors which have been 
corrected in the other. 

Much Ado about Nothing, 1600. 

Othello, 1622. 

Pericles, 1609, 1619. 

Richard IT., 1597, 1598, 1615. 

Richard ITI., 1598, 1602, 1612, 1622. 

Romeo and Juliet, 1597, 1609.—The foundation 
of this play is a poem, copies of which are of ex- 
treme rarity: “ The Tragicall Historye of Romeus 
and Tuliet. Written in Italian by Bandell and 
now in English by Ar[thur] Brfoke].” Our copy 
of this unfortunately wants three leaves; perfect 
copies are in the Bodleian and the Huth collec- 


D. 

Titus Andronicus, 1611. 

Troilus and Cressida, 1609. 

Besides these quarto editions of the genuine, or 
at any rate of the generally recognized, plays of 
Shakspeare, we have a series of doubtful or spurious 

ys, @ list of which I subjoin, omitting any edition 

r than 1623:— 

Arraignment of Paris, 1584. 

Edward ITT., 1596, 1599. 

Locrine, 1595. 

The London Prodigal, 1605. 

Lord Cromwell, 1613. 

The Merry Devill of Edmonton, 1608, 1617. 

Mucedorus, 1610. 

Sir John Oldcastle, The First Part of, &.. 1600. 

The Puritaine; or, the Widdow of Watling 
Street, 1607. 

Yorkshire Tragedie, 1619. 

Finally, a few rare editions of the Shakspearian 

ms may be mentioned. Of the Venus and 
Adonis the only edition here is that of 1620, of 
which, so far as I am aware, the Bodleian copy is 
the only other known. Of Lucrece we possess 


editions of 1598 and 1607, the former being as 
yet the only copy known. Of the Sonnets is a 
copy (unfortunately imperfect) of the edition of 
1609. Of the Passionate Pilgrim is a copy of the 
first edition of 1599, which was believed to be 
unique until the discovery in 1867 of a second 
copy at Lamport Hall, Northamptonshire, the 
seat of Sir Charles Isham. The poem, except in 
the case of the last three leaves, is printed on one 
side only of the leaf. 

When it is remembered that the number of 
copies known of the least rare of the above books 
may, as a rule, Be counted on one’s fingers, and 
that some are of extreme rarity, a concise list as: 
given above of one particular set of our treasures 
may, I trust, not be considered unsuitable for the- 
columns of “ N. & Q.” 

One or two more examples must suffice. 
Spenser is well represented. Of the Faerie Queene 
is the first edition of both parts in two volumes, 
1590, 1596, and the second edition of the whole 
work, 1596. The Shepheardes Calendar occurs in 
the editions of 1579, 1581, 1586, 1591, the first of 
which is of extraordinary rarity. The Complaints 
(1591), Prosopopoia (1591), Colin Clout (1595), 
and Amorettt (1595) may also be mentioned, all 
published by William Ponsonby. 

Here is a little volume, which, save for a rather 
larger number of fiy-leaves than usual, consists of 
three torn leaves only. Yet this tiny fragment is 
not only, so far as is yet known, unique, but 
(save for another torn fragment, since discovered 
in a private collection) is absolutely the only direct 
evidence that the work of which it forms a part 
was ever printed. The work in question is an 
old English poem, Generydes, which has been 
edited by Mr. Wright for the Early English Text 
Society from the Gale MS. (unique as to its par- 
ticular form of the text) in this library. In Mr. 
Arber’s Transcript of the Register of the Company 
of Stationers (i. 179) we find, among the licences 
for 1568-9, “ Recevyd of thomas purfoote for his 
lycense for pryntinge of a boke intituled Gene- 
rydes, iiijd.” It is thus reasonably probable, but, 
of course, not certain, that our fragment came 
from Purfoot’s press. If not, then two separate 
editions must have perished. The present frag- 
ments were found abovt twenty years ago in the 


binding of a book which once belonged to Ed-. 


mund Castell, the Oriental scholar. The last 
volume I shall refer to is one by no means com- 
monly met with, the quarto edition of some of 
the works of Sir David Lyndsay, Lyon King of 
Arms, printed “at the command and expenses of 
Maister Samuel Jascuy” in Paris. The volume 
contains “ Ane Dialog betuix Experience and ane 
Courteour,’” “The Testament and complaynt of 
our souverane lordis papyngo, Kyng James the 
Fyft,” “The Dreme,” and “The Tragedie of the 
unqbyle Maister Reverende Fader David, be the 
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mercy of God, Cardinal and Archibyschope of 
Sanctandrous.” 

One might linger indefinitely over the precious 
contents of any great library. MSS. of classical 
authors or of Holy Scripture, illuminated medi- 
eval MSS., testifying to the pious zeal of our fore- 
fathers—all these, while appealing specially to 
different groups of experts, awaken intelligent 
interest in all educated people. No less interest- 
ing, too, in its way, is the study of incunabula, 
with the light they throw on the social history of 
each country, to say nothing of that most thorny 
question, the history of the invention of printing ; 
though, after Mr. Hessels’s exhaustive essay on 
Gutenberg, we may as well adopt Mr. Blades’s 
‘humorous suggestion, and say, “ Printing never 
was invented”; it was like Topsy, “it grow’d.” 
Later still we reach the fully developed printed 
literature, in editions valued for their varied ex- 
cellence, though I confess to no sympathy with 
the collector to whom an extra tenth of an inch 
of height is a fact of supreme importance. Dibdin 
is very tedious with his talk of margins and large- 
paper copies. 

Still, while the most varied interest is roused 
by any great collection of books, the associations 
which cling round an ancient library increase this 
charm tenfold. To handle books which have been 
in the hands not of a series of collectors, changing 
owners from time to time as the fate of the 
auction-room willed, but of long generations of 
scholars of the same ancient house, who constantly 
enriched the stores of the library with their own 
most precious books—this lends an additional 
charm to so old a library as that which I 
have been allowed to speak of at such length in 
the hospitable columns of “N. & Q.” One takes 
into one’s hands books doubtless used by good 
Bishop Fisher, or on which Francis Bacon began 
his course of omnivorous reading. Here are books 
which influenced the poetry of gentle George 
Herbert and of Dryden; and the latter’s own 
copy of Spenser, with the MS. notes of the later 
poet, now lies before me. 

Before Dryden died the present building had 
received the old collection, and in this stately 
room we know that Newton and Cotes, Bentley 
and Porson, Thirlwall and Hare, Whewell and 
Sedgwick — mighty names among the mighty 
dead—made constant and abundant use of the 
library. 

Passing away, too, from associations such as 
these to the living present, pleasant it is, leav- 
ing the broad staircase, to cross the cloisters and 
the green lawn beyond, where, and especially in 
the springtime, the ancient chestnuts, and the 
lime avenue, and the river flowing idly by, form 
48 fair a setting as any student’s home need desire. 
R. Sinker. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S NEW 
DICTIONARY. 

In the work of arranging and digesting some 
portion of the material supplied for the Philo- 
logical Society’s new dictionary, I have come 
across the following words, as to which I am 
anxious for further information :— 

1. Chesboll (chesbow, cheesebow, chasboll, &c., 
variously spelt), the poppy. A common enough 
word, though now, perhaps, becoming obsolete. 
Prof. Earle (English Plant-Names) refers this 
word to A.-S. ceosel, Germ. kies, Eng. chesil 
(preserved in Chesil Beach)=a pebble. He says, 
“The name chesbolle, ball of pebbly seeds, is a 
graphic description of the poppyhead.” I have 
examples of its use from 1420 to 1630. 

2. Cheese, the seed capsule or fruit of the mallow. 
Also fairly well established in use, and not yet 
obsolete. 

3. Chess-apple. Set down in Webster and 
Ogilvie. Said to be (the fruit of) the wild service 
tree. Neither of them gives any example or re- 
ference for the use of the word, but that it is or 
has been so used is supported by the coincidence 
of 

4. Checker, idem. “The Service Tree...... is 
rais’'d of the Chequers or Berries, which being 
ripe (that is) rotten about September, may be 
sown like Beech-Mast” (Evelyn’s Sylva). My 
only example. Readers need scarcely be re- 
minded that the words chess and checker, as be- 
longing to the game, are identical (Fr. échecs, 
échiquier). 

5. Checkerberry. A name applied (exclusively?) 
in America to two plants: (a) the partridge-berry 
(Mitchella repens), (6) the wintergreen (Goltheria). 
So Webster and Ogilvie. The word occurs in 
Uncle Tom, ch. xvii. 

Can we now find any thread of connexion on 
which these various words may be strung to- 
gether? Are the cheese of the mallow, the chess 
of the poppy, and the chess, checker, of the service 
but one and the same word? And if so, can any 
meaning for it be obtained from chess, the game, 
in its various extensions of significance? The 
only thing which favours such a supposition is 
the indifferent use of chess and checker for the 
service berry; otherwise it seems highly impro- 
bable. In default of this we must inquire next 
whether Prof. Earle’s explanation of chesboll will 
cover the whole ground. In his view the chesses 
or cheeses are the round pebble-like seeds. May 
we assume that the word ceosel (kiese, kiesel)= 
pebble, originally applied to the single seeds, was 
subsequently extended to the seed capsules or 
fruits, as in the mallow, service, and (American) 
checkerberry? If so, we must further suppose 
that the original significance of the word aah, 
cheese, having been forgotten, it was taken to be 
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identical with chess the game, whence the inter- 
change of chess and checker in the case of the 
service. 

Further, I have examples of the word chess 
employed as follows :— 

6. « Chess, vb.=to pile up (Dialect of Craven, 
1828). 

(6) Noun=a story. Townley Mysteries, fifteenth 
century: “ Noe. Three ches chambre they are well 
made” (i. ¢., the “lower second and third stories 
of the ark,” Gen. vi. 16). 

(c)=a row or cluster. English Church Goods: 
1534, “ ii chesses of ple” (pearl). Surflet, Country 
Farme, 1616: “These bay trees shall be planted 
in double chesse.” Turner, Herbal, 1551: ‘* An 
ear with two chesses or orders of corn.” 

(d) Chesses, “the planks laid over a pontoon” 
(Duke of Wellington's Despatches). This word is 
(incorrectly) given as chessex in Webster's Dic- 
tionary, and also (probably copied therefrom) in 
the last edition of Ogilvie. 

I assume (a), (6), and (c) to be identical ; as to 
the place of (d@) Iam doubtful. It is not impro- 
bable that the rows or clusters may have been 
called chesses from comparison with the rows of 
a chessboard or the array of chessmen. And it 
has struck me as just possible that the clusters of 
the service apple and mallow fruit may have sug- 
gested the same comparison. But this would 
scarcely fit the chesboll, poppy; and in regard 
to all these fruits the theory is so little satis- 
factory that I almost shrink from proposing it. 

Lastly, I find from Jamieson that chess is the 
Scotch form of sash (French chassis), applied to a 
window frame, and also to the frame which holds 
the types in printing. And hither I am partly 
disposed to assign the chesses, planks (supra, 6 d). 

Now, as to each of these words individually, as 
well as concerning the mutual relation of all or 
any among them, I solicit further information. 
In particular, I should be very glad to obtain 
any examples from English authors of the use of 
chessapple, chess, the verb, and checkerberry, the 
wintergreen ; also further examples of checker, 
the service berry, and chesses=planks. Possibly 
there may be forthcoming a greater amount of 
illustrative material than would be needed for 
publication in “N. & Q.” May I request 
readers to forward such information direct to my 
address? Any trouble which they may be good 
enough to take in the matter will perhaps save 
future labour (where a saving is urgently needed) 
to Dr. Murray. 

I find that I must add a postscript, having, 
since the above was written, lighted on one more 
word, or use of a word, which seems, oddly 
enough, to ally itself to the first of the foregoing 
groups. It is the word key, or perhaps keys, still 
in use as applied to the seed pods of the ash and 
other trees (ex. in Latham from J. Evelyn) ; also 


used in connexion with the hazel in M. John Locke’s 
Voyage to Jerusalem, 1550, Hakluyt, vol. ii. He 
says: “ Y* nestes [of the canalette, Cyprian locust} 
or as I may rather terme them cases of the egges 
ssaatinail are much like to the keies of a hasel-nut tree, 
when they be dried, and of the same length,” 
Does he mean the very nuts of the hazel or the 
catkins? I am unable to decide. I find these 
egg cases described (in Westwood) as “ horizontal 
tubes of earth coated with a glutinous secretion.” 
But in either case (nut or catkin) we have a seed 
apparatus uniting the word in appearance to the 
esses and cheeses. Looking at this usage, one 
is tempted to think that an original word kees 
(Germ. kies) has shared the fate of pease and 
chaise, degraded to be the plural forms of pea 
and shay. C. B. Mount. 
14, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Comparative Loncrviry.—That the average 
of life is higher now than it has been in past 
times, as maintained in a recent number of 
“N. & Q.,” is a belief confirmed by Cambridge 
experience. The late Mr. Gunning used to say 
that in his early days, i.¢. from 1787 to 1820, 
“very few fellows of colleges passed the age of 
forty without developing a considerable ‘ corpora- 
tion ’—a thing now very rare, sir.” He accounted 
for it by the greater quantity of beer and wine con- 
sumed by our predecessors, combined with great 
neglect of bodily exercise—to which, in fact, the 
early dinner hours, 1 or 2 o’clock, were adverse. 
The college barber, who has now a sinecure, was 
in constant requisition for the purpose of powder- 
ing, &c., the hair, or of curling the periwig worn 
by the elder men. “In fact, sir, you heard from 
windows in the court frequent cries addressed 
to that functionary as he passed—perhaps out of 
turn—to a neighbour’s rooms.” This naturally 
prevented morning exercise, and must have in- 
terrupted study. It was, moreover, usual for 
fellows to adjourn from the dinner table to the 
“ schools” in order to hear “ Acts and Opponencies.” 
These were held in Latin. A fellow of a certain 
college, old at sixty, used to wend his way daily 
to the “schools” during term time. He was a re- 
markably somnolent old gentleman, hardly able 
to keep awake in Combination Room or other 
company; accordingly he composed himself to 
slumber on the benches upon which he was sup- 
posed to be edified by the logical combat of Act 
and Opponent. One thing always woke him, 
and it recurred, alas! too frequently, and this 
was a false quantity. The old gentleman was a 
good Latin scholar, and viewed false quantities 
in man as at least equally culpable, to use Sydney 
Smith’s parallel, with a faux pas in the other sex. 
He and two other fellows of about the same age, 
certainly under seventy, were regarded as types 
of senility by the undergraduates of the college. 
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One only of them reached the age of seventy, and 
he was a man of comparatively regular habits, 
who, however, imbibed a good deal of college ale 
both at dinner and supper, though he never sat 
long after dinner. ; 
Another of the trio, Mr. G., a man of great wit 
and humour, was never seen to walk further than 
to hall, or perhaps to the library of the college or 
university. He had been, by all accounts, a jovial 
boon-companion — not, strictly speaking, intem- 
perate, but self-indulgent in diet and prone to sit 
over his wine. Among other instances of his ready 
wit and accurate memory the following is re- 
corded. Joseph Wolff, the celebrated missionary, 
was on one occasion brought into hall by a 
dignitary of the college greatly interested in 
missions. He amused those who sat near by a 
variety of stories of his missionary life, and more 
particularly of that part of it spent in Abyssinia, 
whence he had recently returned. Among other 
things he related that he entered the capital 
of the kingdom mounted on a donkey, and 
dressed in a scarlet D.C.L. gown, which he had 
acquired the right to wear from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. His oddity and zeal combined 
made a less favourable impression on old Mr. 
G. than on the rest of the bysitters. He eyed 
Dr. Wolff critically, and at length broke out 
thus: “And do you remember, sir, what. the his- 
torian Gibbon says of the empire of Abyssinia?” 
“No, I do not.” “He says, sir, at the end of 
his forty-seventh chapter, ‘The gates of that 
solitary realm were for ever shut against the arts, 
the science, and the fanaticism of Europe.” Mr. 
G.’s opinion of the value of missionary efforts may, 
perhaps, be measured by a question he asked of 
one of the junior fellows, who had been enlarging 
on the cleverness and sagacity of a chimpanzee 
then in the Zoological Gardens in Regent’s Park. 
“ Pray have they set the missionaries at him ?” 
CanTas. 


Ivk For Manvscrirpts.—I have lately been 
copying some valuable memoranda made about 
forty years ago, and I find that the ink has already 
lost much of its original colour. This, it appears 
to me, may be the case with most of the notes 
now being made by correspondents of “ N. & Q.,” 
and on looking through the correspondence on the 
subject in the last series I cannot find that the 
remedy has been made clear. It is of little use 
to recommend the inks of existing makers for their 
colour, fluidity, or other apparently good qualities, 
so long as we do not know of what they are made, 
and that the chemical combination is such as to 
ensure their permanence. 

The only practical attempt to solve this question 
that I can find in “ N. & Q.” is a communication 
from J. E. T. R. (5 S. xii. 396), giving a receipt 
for ink used at New College in 1418; and this 


simply consists of of galls, of copperas, 
and 14 |b. of gum. 

I have a receipt, of the date of 1824, for what is 
called “ Exchequer ink,” said to endure for cen- 
turies, and this is “ To 40 lb. of galls add 101b. 
of gum, 9 lb. of copperas, and 45 gallons of soft 
water.” 

No details are given in either receipt for the 
subsequent manipulation of the materials, and we 
are left very much in the position of Mrs. Wragge 
with respect to the captain’s omelette. Perha 
some reader of “N. & Q.” will kindly supply 
what is omitted. I am sure many of us would be 
very grateful to him, for we should then be able 
either to make our own ink, or to have it made 
according to our own receipt and under super- 
vision. Joun Cuapmay. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 


Wixp versus Fanners.—By the death of 
Mr. Alexander Ferguson, farmer, of Wester 
Lundie, near Doune, in Perthshire, Scotland has 
lost a sturdy and typical agriculturist. He was 
over ninety years of age, and followed his father 
and his grandfather in the same farm, while he 
has left his son to continue the interesting succes- 
sion. It is said that Mr. Ferguson’s father in- 
vented the threshing-mill for horse-power, and it 
is a curious fact that his grandfather, well back 
in the eighteenth century, underwent ecclesiastical 
criticism and reproof for endeavouring to improve 
upon Nature’s method of winnowing grain. The 
following occurred in the Bridge of Allan Re- 
porter the other week in a notice of the late Mr. 
Ferguson :— 

“Tt is told of bis grandfather that he invented a 

pair of fannera for cleaning grain, and for this proof of 
superior ingenuity he was summoned before the Kirk 
Session and reproved for trying to place the handiwork 
of man above the time-honoured practice of cleaning 
the grain on windy days when the current was blowing 
briskly through the open doors of the barn.” 
It is not on record whether the second Mr. Fer- 
guson was “dealt with” for his contribution to 
agricultural advancement, but tradition has it 
that, after long waiting over an incomplete and 
apparently hopeless achievement, he was suddenly 
inspired one morning in bed with the idea of his 
perfect design. THomas BayYne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Ricnarp Waeyer’s Persecution.—On Feb- 
ruary 13 this great genius passed away beyond 
the reach of Prussian dislike and Bavarian or 
Austrian patronage. Major H. W. L. Hime’s 
little volume, called Wagnerism: a Protest, is 
the latest on that vexed question which has 
appeared in England. It contains some very 
questionable information. Apropos of Wagner’s 
dismissal from Dresden Major Hime asks :— 

** Was not Archimedes butchered by Roman soldiers ? 
Was not Lagrange dragged to execution by F 
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soldiers? Such an argument would not stand the test 
of ordinary logic ; but then ordinary logic may not be 
applicable to Titans.” —P. 15. 

For my part I doubt if the argument would stand 
the test of facts. I think Archimedes was killed 
by one soldier, who did not recognize him, B.c. 212; 
and I feel sure Lagrange, most graceful of analysts, 
died in his bed from natural causes. C. M. I. 

Athenzum Club. 


“ Wuew Doctors Disacres.”—The well-known 
couplet in Pope’s Moral Essays, epistle iii., rans 
thus 

“Who sha!l decide when Doctors disagree, 

And soundest casuists doubt, like you and mo?" 
In a manuscript on a theological subject, appa- 
rently written about a century ago, I came upon 
another version of this proverbial saying. The 
writer was treating of the various views of com- 
mentators on a certain subject, and then says, 
* This is a case 
Where Doctors disagree. 
Then are Disciples free.’ 
Perhaps this variation may be worth noting. 
Corueert Bepe. 


Invinc anp THE Docs.—The following anec- 
love reached me many years ago from unquestion- 
able authority, and as having been related, I 
think, by Irving himself. It is the practice of 
the Scottish shepherd to bring his faithful colley 
with him in his attendance on public worship. 
On one occasion, when Irving was preaching in 
his native land, and no doubt to an overflowing 
congregation, there was a large number of shep- 
herds among his hearers, whose dogs were, accord- 
ing to custom, relegated to the gallery, while their 
masters sat below. The dogs, it may be supposed, 
were all old acquaintauces, and might be expected 
to behave with decorum. But, unluckily, on this 
occasion a stranger was introduced ; the intrusion 
was not only unwelcome, but was resented in a 
high degree ; and the disapprobation and snarling 
became at last so intolerable that the unfortunate 
newcomer was fain to provide for his safety by 
bolting over the front of the gallery into the body 
of the church, and escaping to the outside, pur- 
sued in the same precipitate manner by the whole 
body of his foes. T. W. Wess, 


“ Le styce c'est writer of an 
article in the January number of Cornhill on 
“ Alewine ” says (p. 80), “ ‘ Le style c’est homme,’ 
says M. Renan, and it is as much in the style as 
in the matter of a writer that we catch those in- 
dications of character which enable us to portray 
a man.” Surely M. Renan is an authority to 
whom the origination of this phrase has not been 
before ascribed. Wituam Georce Brack. 


Visits or tue Livine To tae Deap.—In the 
last paragraph, ante, p. 162, the word “ originally” 


slipped in inadvertently. The nobleman referred 
to was the late earl, George Philip Cecil Arthur, 
the seventh in succession, who died in 1871. 

Ep. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 

A Portrait or Dr. Jonyson.—In the small 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, edited by 
Croker, there appears a steel engraving of a full- 
length portrait of Johnson, described as “ from the 
original painting in the possession of Mr. Arch- 
deacon Cambridge.” The doctor is represented as 
standing, looking towards the spectator’s left, with 
his left hand raised and his head inclined down- 
wards. Can any one say where the “ original 
painting” is, or by whom it was executed ? 


Ortcinat Sratutes oF Roven 
Can any of your correspondents inform me whether 
the original statutes of Rouen Cathedral are still 
in existence ; and, if so, where they are to be found ? 
I have looked for them in vain where, if anywhere, 
I might have expected to find them, viz., the Con- 
cilia Rotamagensis Provincie of Bessin, 1717. As 
this collection contains all documents connected 
with the cathedral and province, and the statutes are 
not there, I fear they have perished. I have also 
consulted U'Histoire Politique et Religieuse de 
UEglise Metropolitaine de Rouen, by L. Fallue, 
1850 ; La France Pontificale, by Fisquet ; and the 
Gallia Christiana, vol. xi., but with no satisfac- 
tory results. As the founder of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, Bishop Remigius, is said by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis to have taken the Cathedral of Rouen 
as his model in the arrangements for the cathedral 
body, it would be interesting to compare the 
original statutes of the two churches, if that were 
still possible. VENABLES. 

Precentory, Lincoln. 


Famiry.—In Burke’s Visitation of Seats 
and Arms, vol. i. (1852), p. 64 of the Visitation 
at the end of the book, is an interesting reference 
to the family of Holt, a part of which runs as 
follows :— 

“ Also may be mentioned Judge Holt and James Holt, 
whore mother was coheiress to Sir James de Sutton. 
He was killed at Flodden field 1513. Randle Holme, the 
Chester Herald, drew out James Holt's coat of arms, 
which consisted of Holt, Sutton, FitzHugh, Pole, Ver- 
non, Neville, Latimer, Montalt, Umfreville, Marmion, 
Gourney, D’Arcy, and Gamel, and styled him James 
Holt of Grantham. Lincolnshire, Elton. and Sutton, 
Cheshire. He has also mentioned five of his descendants 
successively, and their marriages signed by Randle 
Holme, August 12th, 1672. The relations of John Holt, 
the last of the five above named, have the original docu- 
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ment. John, the first Holt of Tottenham from Grant- 
ham, married for his second wife Lord Santry's grand- 
daughter, and he died 1796,” &c. 

Where shall I be likely to find Randle Holme’s 
original pedigree of the family above 


Eeyrt AnD ALEXANDRIA.— We often see men- 
tion of the Coptic or Jacobite Christians, but there 
is seldom any reference to the Melchites, or ortho- 
dox adherents of the holy Eastern Church in Egypt. 
Dr. Neale estimated their numbers at the time he 
wrote at about 5,000. His work was dedicated to 
Artemius, the then Patriarch. I see it stated, in 
@ petition proposed to be presented to Convoca- 
tion, that the Archbishop of Cyprus is now 
Patriarch of Alexandria, and exercises eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction there. I fear the ancient 
church of St. Mark, St. Athanasius, and St. 
Cyril is reduced to a very low state, and is but 
the shadow of its former self. Some particulars 
about it would be interesting and — 

» 


Heratpic Saretp versus Herarpic Lozence. 
—Learned heralds instruct us that, the Queen 
alone excepted, ladies may not bear armorial 
shields ; neither may they use helmets, lambre- 
quins, crests, nor mottoes, their arms being borne 
upon a lozenge. They affirm, likewise, that, 
although the husband raises his wife to his own 
rank, she, if his superior in position, cannot confer 
on him a corresponding accession of dignity. 
Moreover, they teach us, in accordance therewith, 
that, should a peeress in her own right wed a 
commoner, the husband’s shield of arms, charged 
with an inescutcheon bearing his wife’s arms and 
surmounted by her coronet, should be placed with 
his crest and motto towards the dexter, whilst 
towards the sinister, below her coronet, should be 
emblazoned on a lozenge the arms of his wife 
alone, flanked by her supporters, but without 
crest or motto. Thus all the insignia to which 
her rank entitled her before her marriage would 
remain entirely unchanged. 

But a grant of arms and supporters which I 
have seen very recently is worded and is em- 
blazoned after a fashion which puzzles me, and 
whilst suppressing any clue to the identification 
of the responsible officials or of the grantee, I seek 
@ reason for the divergence from the established 
custom. 

An heiress of ancient lineage and of broad 
acres, whose forefathers had been entitled to sup- 
porters, but who was not a peeress in her own 
right, married a commoner, also of good descent, 
who, under the terms of an entail in her family, 
was compelled to assume, under the royal autho- 
rity, the surname and arms of his wife in addition 
to his own. Following thereupon the heraldic 
authorities granted the right for him to quarter 


his wife’s arms, but they would not give him his 
wife’s supporters. It appears likewise to have 
been considered necessary for the lady to obtain a 
grant or confirmation of arms and supporters, and 
upon the margin of that document, on a shield 
flanked by her hereditary supporters, but without 
crest or motto, are depicted the arms of her hus- 
band quartered with her own. 

I should be glad to be informed (1) whether 
nowadays Garter, Lyon, or Ulster would place 
the arms of the lady, under such circumstances, 
upon a shield or upon a lozenge ; and (2) whether 


in the grant to the wife the heralds of our time, - 


consequent upon the assumption by her husband of 
her surname and arms, would quarter his arms with 
her own. Such a proceeding would be open to 
objection ; for should the lady become a widow 
and remarry she would forfeit her right to con- 
tinue to bear the arms of her deceased husband. 
Would she, therefore, be obliged to petition that 
the first grant might be cancelled, and that a 
second grant might be issued, quartering with her 
own the arms of her second husband ? 

The lady would certainly be saved both trouble 
and cost if the heralds would from the first ex- 
emplify her armorial bearings and those of her 
husband or husbands separately, in the manner 
approved for a peeress in her own right as above 


set forth, but with the omission of the coronet ; 


and I desire to learn (3) if such a mode of mar- 
shalling would be correct. Foust. 


-Ina: -1nceN.—I should be much obliged to 
any one who may be competent to do so who 
would state what sense, in the opinion of German 
antiquaries, is to be attached to the terminations 
-ing and -ingen, which so often form part of names 
of places in Germany. -Ingen would appear'to be 
more common in parts of German Switzerland, 
Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg; -ing in Tyrol and 
Austria. I ask the information with a view to its 
throwing light on the question what -ing means as 
a termination to a place-name in England. I 
doubt if Mr. Kemble’s well-known views on this. 
point are quite satisfactory. ALex. Nessirr. 


Cotirinca.—A few days ago I was struck with 
this word in the window of a sort of corn-shop, 
where it formed part of a label, “ Colifinch for 
canaries.” Failing to find the word, I “ guessed ” 
that it was one manufactured by the shopkeeper, 
having never seen it- before, and thinking that as 
a canary is a sort of finch, the word might have 
some connexion with the bird intended to be fed 
with the article described by it. However, - 
ing the shop again, I went in and asked what kind 
of substance the colifinch was, and whence obtained. 
I was told that it was a large thin biscuit, and 
that is was introduced originally from France. 
This put me on the right scent, and, consulting 
Littré, I found that the correct form of the word 
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is colifichet (derived from coller and fichet) ; that it 
was first applied to small pieces of paper or card 
cut out with scissors and then pasted on wood ; 
but that a secondary meaning of it is a sort of light 
biscuit given to birds. Littré gives no hint how 
to trace this secondary meaning of colifichet from 
its proper or primary meaning. But what I should 
especially like to ask is, whether it has really been 
adopted into English in the altered form colifinch, 
or whether that is merely a mistake of the shop- 
keeper. W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Tae Jews THE Irish Peerace.—Roger 
O'Connor, in his Captain Rock's Letters to his 
Majesty King George IV. (London, 1828), p. 333, 
says of the peerage of Ireland :— 

“Princes, soldiers, sailors, merchants, clerks, Eng- 

lish, Picts, Welsh, French Huguenots, Dutch Calvinists, 
and an Jsraelite of the Covenant of Circumcision! The 
entire body consisting of two hundred and seventeen 
individuals at the era of the Union, of which number 
seventeen only were of Irish race.” 
He does not say who the Israelite was on whom 
an Irish peerage had been conferred. Does the 
following passage, from the “Anatomy of the 
Peerage,” published in the Spectator (vol. iv. 
p. 1074), throw any light on the subject ?— 

“Baron Carrington. Robert Smith, born in 1752: a 
man of very low, if not Jewish, origin, and created first 
an Irish then an English peer by Mr. Pitt in con- 
sequence of his wealth.” FD 


Rivet Rippett Avtocrapas.—Will you 
inform me where ancient autographs of the Ridels 
and Riddells may be found, and how facsimiles 
may be obtained? They seem to have been early 
witnesses to crown charters, and their names 
appear in many ancient documents in England 
and Scotland. I desire facsimiles of their auto- 
graphs from the earliest known signature up to 
the present date. HisToriay. 

Lock Box 51, Manchester, N.H., U.S.A. 


Joux Hamrppey.—Is there any portrait of him 
existing ; and, if so, where may it be seen ? 
8. 


[A terra cotta bust is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
South Kensington. } 


Latin Transtation or “Don Quixors.”— 
Can any reader oblige me with the name of the 
trayslator of the above work, and where published ? 
There have been three or four editions. 

A Reaper. 


Dr. Joun James.—I shall be glad to be in- 
formed whether the above very worthy curate of 
Oundle, and the aathor of A Comment upon the 
Collects, was ever presented with any suitable 
preferment in the church to which he belonged. 

W. Bz 


Execsy Famicy.—Among the few early wills 
of this family to be found in the registry of the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury (at Somerset 
House) is that of a Robert Exelby, of Sawtry, co. 
Huntingdon, in 1558, of which the following is a 
brief abstract. There can be no doubt he was of 
the original Yorkshire family, and not improbably 
related to John Exelby, one of the vicars of the 
Collegiate Church of St. Wilfrid at Ripon, who in 
his will, made in 1471 (printed in vol. Ixiv. of the 
Surtees Society) bequeaths to his brother Robert 
and his wife ten shillings. I hope that some of 
your correspondents may be able to give further 
information ; there are probably wills and ad- 
ministrations of the family in the registries of Ely, 
Peterborough, and Lincoln, none of which I have 
had the opportunity of searching. The Cambridge 
registry of the Bishop of Ely may also contain 
some. Any particulars would be acceptable:— 

“Will of Sir Robert Exilbye, late parson of All- 
hallowes in Sawtry, Dec. 29,1558. To be buried in the 
chancel of Allhallowes. George Exulbye my brother 
and Katheryn my daughter. John Exulbye my brother 
(inter alra), foure whete landes, also as much barlye and 
pease as shall sowe Saint Johns landes. John Exulbyes 
children, George, Peter, and Robert. My brother 
Thomas’ wyfe. Thomas Myclefeld. Thomas Myclefeld 
my godson. Richard Jacob, the parsoune of Hamerton. 
Richard Knighte’s children of Copmenforth. John 
Knighte’s child. George my brother and Katheryn my 
daughter executors. Thomas Myclefeld supervisor. 
Administration April 27, 1559, to Thomas Miclefeld dur- 
ing minority of Katherine, George Exulby, the other 
executor, having previously deceased.”—P.C.C. Chay- 
ney, 7. ; 
The village of Sawtry is in three parishes, viz. 
Sawtry All Saints, Sawtry St. Andrews, and 
Sawtry St. Judith, the first being the one named 
by the testator. Hamerton and Coppingford are 
parishes in the immediate 2 


Lanostarr, Lancstrarre, Lonestarr, &c.— 
I have a great many notes of this family in the 
counties of Norfolk, Lincoln, York, Westmoreland, 
and more especially Durham. So far as I know 
the first occurrence of the name is in 1218 in 
Norfolk. Any information will be thankfully 
received or gladly given. G. B. LoyestaFr. 

South Field Grange, Wandsworth, 8. W. 


Fawter Famity.—Can any one help me to- 
wards a pedigree of the Fawler family? The arms 
on an old family seal in my possession are: Az., on 
a chevron between three lions pass. guard., three 
cross crosslets. Crest, an owl ducally gorged. Mr. 
George Fawler’s library was sold in 1681. John 
Fawler, Esq., a navy commissioner from 1714 to 
1741 (and later?). His only(?) son John predeceased 
him. Capt. John Fawler, R.N., died 1766, at 
Maidstone, leaving three children—John, Thomas, 
Mary, m. John Hooper, Esq., 0b. before 1800. 


| Mrs. Mary Fawler, eldest and last surviving 
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daughter of Mr. Commissioner Fawler, died at 
Walthamstow 1797, aged ninety-six. The arms 
are nearly the same as those of Fowler of Pende- 
ford, co. Stafford. R. P. H. 


Ricwarp Wooprorre. — Will any of your 
readers give me some information respecting the 
parentage of the above? He was the first mayor 
of Basingstoke after the Restoration. He married 
Mary Barfoot, and was the ancestor of the Hamp- 
shire and Wiltshire Woodroffes. F. R. H. 


Turnine THE Key THE Biste.—The Echo 
of Feb. 14, 1883, states that 
“Caroline Pardoe, an elderly married woman, was at 
Ludlow yesterday charged with using insulting language 
to Ellen Ward. The defendant had accused the com- 
plainant of stealing a watch which had belonged to her 
deceased daughter, and said she had turned the ‘key 
and the Bible’ ten times. It turned to Mrs. Ward's 


The paragraph ends with the information that the 
key is supposed to turn thus when the guilty 
rson’s name is mentioned upon reading Ruth i. 
16, 17. Will some one throw light on this 
superstition and explain the modus operandi ? 
Witrrep 
14, Holford Square, W.C. 
[Henderson's Fulk-lore of the Northern Counties, 1873, 
Og supplies instances from Scotland, Germany, 


A Gitp or Liverroot.—In 1227 
Henry III. confirmed the former charters granted 
to this ancient town, and constituted it a free 
borough for ever, with a merchant gild or society, 
with liberties of toll, passage, stallage and customs. 
Did this gild ever become a veritable and operative 
association, and are any of its records preserved 
and available for reference ? 

Coryetivs Watrorp. 

Belsize Park Gardens. 


Wetcuer.—In the “Notes of the Week,” in 
the Pictorial World, February 24, is the following 
query:—“ Why are defaulters on the turf called 
welchers? Can it be because the Roodee at 
Chester is dangerously close to the Cymric 
frontier?” Mr. T. Hughes, F.S.A., will probably 
be able to reply to this. No explanation is 
attempted in the notice of this word in Hotten’s 
Slang Dictionary. Curupert Bene. 


Replies. 


“THE SOULE’S ERRAND.” 
(6™ S. vi. 468.) 

In this query Mr. Vites throws down an old 
“bone of contention,” over which there has been a 
good deal of critical wrangling. The poem in ques- 
tion is generally introduced by modern editors with 
the statement that it was “ written by Sir Walter 


Ralegh on the evening before his execution”; and 
though the first clause of the assertion may be 
true, the second is unquestionably false. The 
execution of Ralegh (that blackest spot upon the 
memory of the pusillanimous tyrant James I.) 
took place in 1618, and the poem, entitled The 
Lye, commencing— 
“ Goe, soule! the bodies guest 
Upon a thankelesse arrant,’”’— 

was printed in a miscellaneous collection of poetry, 
entitled A Poetical Rapsodie; containing diverse 
Sonnets, Odes, Elegies, Madricals, Pastorals, Eg- 
loques, with other Poems, &c., printed by W.Stansby, 
1611, 12mo. I cannot say from my own observation 
whether the particular poem in question appeared 
in the first edition (1602) of A Poetical Rapsodie ; 
but as C. Cowden Clarke says that “a copy of the 
stanzas can be traced as far back as 1593” (Percy’s 
Reliques, ii. 241, note, Edinburgh, 1858), this 
is at least likely. That collection was made by 
Francis Davison, and many of the pieces are 
initialed, one of them being A Poesie to prove 
Affection is not Love, signed W. R., and 
another, The Lye, which is without signature. 
Ritson, therefore, argued that the latter, together 
with other pieces which bear no identifying signa- 
ture, was by Francis Davison ; but this position 
is, I think, untenable. The authorship has also 
been ascribed to Richard Edwards and Lord 
Essex ; and the poem was “ parodied,” as Mr, 
Parke justly says (Censura Literaria, i. 231, first 
edition), by Joshua Sylvester, and reprinted with 
some diversity in Lord Pembroke’s Poems, 1660, 
Both Edwards and Lord Essex may be dismissed 
at once—the former was dead in 1570, his decease 
being noted in Turberville’s Epitaphs, &c., printed 
in that year ; and had the poem been written by 
him it would certainly have been included in 


| subsequent editions of The Paradyse of Daynty 


Dewises. The fragments of poetry which have 
been left to posterity by the unfortunate Earl of 
Essex do not warrant the belief that the trenchant 
sentences of The Lye were within his literary 
ability. Sylvester's share in The Soule’s Errand 
mainly consisted in making a noble poem con- 
temptible, as any one may see who will turn to 
the most complete edition of his works, 1641, 
where it will be found (in the division entitled 
“ Elegies, Epistles, and Epitaphs, written by Joshua 
Sylvester”) expanded from thirteen stanzas to 
twenty, some of which are distinguished by a 
“rule” drawn perpendicularly, for the possible 
purpose of directing the reader’s attention to the 
improvements (!) in the poem, which, du reste, is 
trimmed and garbled almost out of recognition. 
Although it is clear that Ralegh could not have 
written The Lye on the eve of his execution in 
1618, it is very possible that he did compose it 
whilst smarting under the effects of his remem- 
brance of Sir Edward Coke’s brutalities during the 
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travesty of justice, misnamed a “trial,” which 
resulted in his condemnation in 1603. The Attor- 
ney General, indeed, was so carried away by his 
zeal as to draw censure upon his behaviour to the 
gallant knight from the very stage. Shakspere 
in his Twelfth Night is supposed to allude to 
Coke when he puts these words into the mouth of 
of Sir Toby Belch : “Taunt him with the license 
of Inke : if thou thou’st him some thrice it shall 
not be amisse, and as many Lyes, as will lye in 
thy sheete of paper, although the sheete were bigge 
enough for the bedde of Ware in England ”—the 
allusion being to the three “thous” addressed by 
Coke to Ralegh : “ Thou viper! for I thow thee, 
thou traitor!” The bitter emphasis of The 
Lye accords with one’s idea of Sir Walter 
Ralegh’s noble nature aroused by such insults, 
It accords also with the style of My Pilgrimage, 
which he is known to have written between his 
return from the King’s Bench and his execution, 
which took place the next morning :— 
“ From thence to Heaven's bribeless Hall, 

Where no corrupted voices brawl, 

No conscience molten into gold, 

No forg’d accuser bought or sold, 

No cause deferr’d, no vain-spent journey, 

For there Christ is the King’s attorney ; 

Who pleads for all without degrees, 

And he hath angels, but no fees.” 
If Mr. Collier’s MS. evidence may be depended 
upon (see his Bibliographical and Critical Cata- 
logue, ii. 224), there can be no reasonable doubt that 
Ralegh was understood to be the author of the 
poem in question during his lifetime ; the argu- 
ment is, however, too long to be included in this, 
I fear, too lengthy reply. Avrrep WALLIs. 


With regard to this poem, Dr. Hannah, in his 
edition of Poems by Raleigh, &c. (Bell & Sons, 
1875), says, at pp. 220-1:— 


“ For a long time Raleigh's claim to this poem seemed 
unusually (doubtful; it is now established, at least as 
conclusively as in the case of any of his poems. We 
have the direct testimony of two contemporary MSS., 
and the still stronger evidence of at least two contem- 
porary answers, written during Raleigh's lifetime, and 
reproaching him with the poem by name or impli- 
cation. An untraced and unsuthorized story, that 
he wrote the poem the night before his death, is con- 
tradicted by the dates—it was printed ten years before 
that time, in 1608; and it can be found in MSS. more 
than ten years earlier still, in 1596, 1595, or 1593. But 
the question of the authorship is not touched by the 
refutation of the legend, when so many independent 
witnesses assert the one without the other. There are 
five other claimants, but not one with a case that will 
bear the slightest examination. For the claim of Richard 
Edwards we are indebted to a mere mistake of Ellis’s; 
for that of F. Davison to a freak of Ritson’s; that of Lord 
Essex is only known from the correspondence of Percy, 
who did not believe it; and those of Sylvester and Lord 
Pembroke are sufficiently refuted by the mutilated 
character of the copies which were printed among their 
posthumous writings.” 

F. C. Bingseck Terry, 


There is now little doubt among competent 
critics that this strenuous lyric, otherwise knowr 
as The Lie, is Sir Walter Raleigh’s. There is a 
legend that he wrote several of his pieces during 
the night preceding his execution, and on such a 
supposition the significance of this particular poem 
is strikingly intensified. Prof. Morley, in his 
Library of English Literature (vol. i. p. 211), 
gives the poem as Raleigh’s without comment, and 
Prof. Hales does the same in the first volume of 
Ward’s English Poets. Mr. Thomas Arnold, in 
his Manual of English Literature, p. 188, pithily 
observes : “‘ I am persuaded he wrote The Lie, for 
I do not believe that any one then living, except 
Shakspere, was so capable of having written it.” 
Prof. Hales commends very highly Dr. Hannah's 
volume, The Poems of Sir Walter Raleigh, col- 
lected and authenticated, with those of Sir Henry 
Wotton and other Courtly Poets from 1540 to 1650, 

Tromas Bayye, 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Joun Burke's “ History or THe Commoners” 
(6% S. vi. 424).—As a sequel to my note on this 
book, the following advertisement, from the Peerage 
and Baronetage of 1837, by the same author, may 
be reproduced ;— 


“ Now in course of Publication, in Parts price 7s. 6d. 
each, embellished with Portraits, Armorial Bearings, &c. 
Thirteen Parts have already appeared, and Three more 
will complete the Work in Four Handsome Volumes. 
History of the Landed Gentry ; or, Commoners of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By John Burke, Esq., Author of 
the Peerage and Baronetage. Comprising Accounts of 
all the Eminent Families in the United Kingdom, and 
of upwards of 100,000 Individuals connected with them. 

“ This important Work has been undertaken by Mr. 
Burke as a sequel to his Dictionary of the Peerage and. 
Baronetage of the United Kingdom, and upon a somewhat 
similar plan; in order that, when completed, the two 

ublications may embrace the whole body of the British 
eerage, Baronetege, and Gentry, and may furnish such 
a mass of authentic information in regard to all the 
—-- families in the kingdom, as has never before 
en brought together. 

** The novelty and utility of the present undertaking 
combine to invest it with no common claims to public 
attention. The highly influential and extensive clase 
to whom it refers have hitherto had no work of reference 
exhibiting an entire and authentic account of their re- 
spective families, although it is obvious how large a share 
of interest attaches to such an object, both for the parties 
themselves, and for all connected with them, by the ties 
either of alliance, friendship, neighbourhood, patronage, 
or political constituency. The British landed gentry 
will now, however, possess a work to which they cam 
refer with pride and satisfaction, as being, in the most 
peculiar sense, their own, The records of their honours 
and achievements—the copious details of their bright 
and long derived lineage—the incidental particulars of 


| their connexions and collateral alliances—and the 


curious anecdotes and traditions concerning their 
families, which have been, at infinite pains and immense 
cost, assembled in this work, will, it is confidently pre- 
sumed, render it highly acceptable to every member of 
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that Sistinguishea class for whose use, benefit, and credit 
it has been published.” 
I have not access at present to the materials for 
pursuing this inquiry into the subsequent editions 
of the History of the Landed Gentry, but may 
recur to the subject at some future time. The 
following table, compiled from a corrected copy of 
Bridges’s Index (pp. 178-258), shows the progress 
made by the book in successive editions. The 
fifth and sixth editions, published since the date of 
Bridges’s Index, added each of them about five 
hundred fresh pedigrees, so that the total number 
of families described in the various editions is 
nearly six thousand :— 

Total number In the In the In the In the 
Country of Pedig. in Isted. 2nd ed. 3rd ed. 4th ed. 

first 4 eds. 1836-8 1846-8 1860 1863 


England 2879 878 2008 2088 2316 
Treiand 1166 112 821 874 931 
Scotland 515 96 372 397 445 
Wales 216 45 158 162 184 

4776 1131 3359 3521 3876 


More than a third of the entries in the first edition 
of 1836 have slipped out cf the register in the in- 
tervening period, and their place has been taken 
by other men and other families, of whom it may 
be said that, whatever the length of their purses, 
their pedigrees (on paper) are shorter than those 
of their predecessors, for the four or five thousand 
entries of the later editions occupy no more space 
than the eleven hundred entries of the first edition. 
But though the range of the later editions may be 
wider, none of them approaches in interest the old 
and genuine family history contained in the four 
volumes of the History of the Commoners. 
Siema. 


There are some curious variations between my 
copy of the History and that described by Sioa. 
A comparison of the two will perhaps be facili- 
tated by giving a detailed account of my copy. 

Vol. I. (1) Portrait of the Rt. Hon. E. J. 
Littleton, dated July 1, 1837. (2) Title:— 

“ A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Landed 
Gentry; or, Commoners of Great Britain and Ireland, 
enjoying Territorial Possessions or High Official Rank, 
but uninvested with Heritable Honours. By John 
Burke, Esq. Author of, &c. In four volumes. Vol. i, 
Small Paper Edition. London: Henry Colburn, Pub- 
lisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
(3) Preface, as described by Sioma. (4) Altera- 
tions and additions, as described. (5) History, 
as described. (6) Appendix, as described. (7) 
Index, as described. In the index, “Moore, 
of Appleby Parva, ix. 169,” is misleading, the 
correction being found on the seventh page of the 
additions, &c. 

Vol. II. (1) Portrait of T. W. Coke, Esq., of 
Holkham, dated March 1, 1836. (2) Title, as in 
vol. i. (3) Preface, as described by Stoma. (4) 
Alterations and additions, as described, (5) 


History, as described. (6) Index, as described. In 
the index, ‘‘ Hedges, Sir Charles, 491,” should 
read “ Hedges, Charles, 491; Sir William, 491.” 

Vol. III. (1) Title as in vol. i., but dated 
mpcccxxxviil. (2) Short preface. (3) Altera- 
tions and additions, occupying six pages, numbered 
vi, vii, viii, xix, x, but nevertheless complete. 
(4) History, as described. (5) Index, as described. 

Vol. IV. (1) Portrait of Speaker Abercromby, 
dated November, 1833. (2) Title, as before, dated 
mpcccxxxvill. (3) Dedication, as described by 
Siema. (4) Alterations and additions, as described. 
(5) History, pp. 1 to 768, but including pp. 225 
and 226, without which there would be a hiatus 
valde deflendus ; these two pages contain the names 
Malbanc, Newmarche, Lord Lovetot, and others 
assigned to them in the index. 

These four volumes contain the most aggravating 
indices I am acquainted with. I have often been 
tempted to index the History for myself, but 
hesitate lest the work should prove greater than 
I anticipate. I would heartily concur in Siema’s 
appeal to Ulster King of Arms. H1iroNDELLE. 


In the mention of vol. iv. of this work it is 
said “no portrait” prefixed, which is the case 
with the other three volumes. For a long time, 
having observed this omission in the copy in my 
possession, the inference was drawn that the hand 
of the illustrator, as he is called in The Book 
Hunter, had been at work, and the portrait torn 
out to be added to some collection. I found, how- 
ever, reason to change my opinion; for this reason, 
because on examining several copies of the book 
which came at intervals in my way the same 
omission occurred, now corroborated by your 
correspondent. Why, it may be asked, is vol. iv. in 
one sense defective, viz., in this particular ? 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Lizrve (6% §. vi. 489)—I am glad to find 
that this word has been a difficulty to others 
than myself. I have paid some attention to 
church architecture for many years, and I have 
visited every cathedral in England but one, yet 
it was not until quite recently that, by putting 
two and two together, I puzzled out the meaning 
of lierne. 

In the first place, lierne vaulting is not, I believe, 
met with earlier than the Decorated style, and, 
being ornamental, it is naturally found more often 
in the choir than in the nave; and if it occurs 
in both, as ¢. g. in York, Gloucester, and Norwich 
cathedrals, it would be, I should say, commonly 
richer in the choir.* But now let me proceed to 
state what this kind of vaulting is. If Mr. 


* In Norwich Cathedral, however, according to the 
plates in Murray’s Handbook, referred to hereafter, 
there seems to be but little difference between the nave 
and the choir in this respect. 
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Jerram will look at the book which I have now 
before me, viz. Parker's Concise Glossary of Archi- 
tecture, he will find, s.v. “Vault,” a representa- 
tion of a plain Early English vault,* in which the 
vaulting consists of a number of ribs which rise in 
bunches or groups of five, apparently, from the vault- 
ing shafts, and join a central rib, or ridge, which 
runs horizontally along the middle of the vault from 
one end to the other. And where two ribs which 
correspond to each other, one on each side, meet the 
central rib, there is a boss (see note }). In this way 
are formed a number of triangular compartments in 
the vault with their base upwards, and these com- 
partments in the Early English style are left un- 
ornamented. Later on, however, the practice 
arose of connecting the ascending or groining ribs 
by a number—more or less great according to the 
richness of the vaulting—of short cross ribs,+ and 
it is these short cross ribs which convert a plain 
into a lierne vault. 

For engravings representing these vaults I would 
refer Mr. Jerram to Murray’s Handbook to the 
Cathedrals of England ; for a better idea of these 
lierne vaults is given by a good engraving than by 
any verbal description. One of the plainest lierne 
vaults he will find in the plate of the choir of Win- 
chester Cathedral (plate 13), and the richest is cer- 
taitly, I think, that of Ch. Ch. Cathedral, Oxford 
(choir, plates 3 and 4), where there are not only 
these cross bars or ribs, but a number of foils (and 
consequently cusps) are introduced into the spaces 
(or compartments) formed by the cross ribs with 
the groining ribs. But it seems that, however 
magnificent this vault may be, we here witness 
“ indications of declining art,” by which I suppose 
is meant that the ornamentation is a little over- 
done. Other cathedrals in which this vaulting may 
be observed are York (nave and choir, plates 6 
and 8) ; Norwich (nave and choir, plates 1 and 4); 
Ely (choir, plate 3); Gloucester (nave, correspond- 
ing to the two westernmost bays,which are Pointed, 
the others being Norman, plate 1; and choir, plate 4, 
of which the lierne vaulting is pronounced to be 
“one of the richest examples in England,” and is 
probably superior to that at Oxford mentioned 
above); and Bristol (choir, plate 1; the lierne vault- 


* It is rather late Early English, however, for it is 
dated 1260. 

+ Sometimes, as may be seen in plate 13 of Winchester 
Cathedral, two groining ribs will be joined by two cross 
ribs meeting at an angle instead of by one straight one. 
See also plate 1 of Bristol Cathedral. 

_ In the south transept of this cathedral, we are told 
by Murray that “ the roof is a plain lierne without bosses, 
and one of the earliest specimens of this complex class 
of rib-vaulting.” Date apparently 1329-1337. The rule, 
however, seems to be that in lierne vaults there are not 
only bosses on the central rib where the groining ribs 
meet it, but also where the short cross ribs or liernes 
meet each other or the groining ribs which they connect ; 
and these bosses of course add much to the richness of 
the ornamentation. 


ing does not occupy more than the central patie of 
the roof, yet it is rich, and its compartments are 
foliated as we have seen to be the case at Oxford). 
In Wells, too, “the lierne vaulting of the choir” is 
mentioned, but there is unfortunately no illustra- 
tion. 

If, however, Mr. Jerram will look to the plates 
I have named, he must see what a lierne vault is, 
and he may now, perhaps, understand the very 
concise, but very technical, definition given of it 
(s.v. “ Vault”) in Parker’s Glossary above quoted. 
This definition runs as follows: “ The short ribs 
which connect the bosses and intersections of the 
principal ribs and ridge-ribs, but which do not 
themselves either spring from an impost or occupy 
the ridge, are termed liernes, and the vaults in 
which they occur, lierne vaults.” Littré’s defini- 
tion (for the word is French) is still shorter, but 
to me it is more intelligible, as it is less technical ; 
it runs as follows: “Nom donné, dans les voiites 
gothiques, & certaines nervures qui se croisent 
entre elles.” 

As for the derivation, Littré says nothing more 
than “ peut-étre pour lienne”; and under lienne 
(which seems to mean threads of the warp which 
have not yet been crossed by the woof) he says, 
“Mot qui semble tenir 4 lier, et étre le méme 
que liane.” Now, I do not think it likely that 
lienne should have become the harder lierne, 
though we do find instances of what I have 
called “ dissimilation” (see “N. & Q.,” 5™ 5S. v. 
423 ; 6 S. i. 219, note ft); but I mean to stick to 
the derivation lier, as, though it may be incorrect, 
it expresses very exactly what these cross ribs or 
liernes do, and that is, connect two things together. 

F. Cuance. 

Sydenbam Hill. 


I had thought this term came from lierre, 
ivy, from the pattern of the ribs; but Mr. D. J. 
Stewart, who knows more about Gothic architec- 
ture in general, and Ely Cathedral in particular, 
than most men, and has himself noted the in- 
stance in question (“ Bp. John de Hotham’s pres- 
bytery vaults at Ely are early examples of lierne 
vaults, 16 Ed. IL, 8 July, 1322, 7 July, 1323,” 
Stewart’s Architectural History of Ely Cathedral, 
pp. 76, seqq.), is more inclined to derive it from 
lier, to tie, and has kindly supplied the following 
definition : “The short ribs which connect the 
bosses and intersections of the principal ribs and 
ridge-ribs, but which do not themselves either 
spring from an impost or occupy the ridge, are 
termed liernes, and the vaults in which they occur 
lierne vaults” (A Glossary of Terms used in...... 
Gothic Architecture, fifth edition, p. 509). 

R. H. Busx. 


This is an architectural term derived from the 
French, and applied to Gothic vaulting. Examples 
are to be found at Winchester, nave and porch ; Ely, 
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choir ; Canterbury, nave and cloister ; Gloucester, 
presbytery and transepts ; Bristol Cathedral, Red- 
cliffe Church, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, &c. 
Viollet-le-Duc (Dictionnaire Raisonné) states as 
follows: “ Nervure d’une voiite en arcs ogives 
aux sommets des tiercerons.” He also applies the 
word to cross pieces in timber framing. Littré 
(sub voc.) says, “ Nom donné, dans les voites 
gothiques, 4 certaines nervures qui se croisent 
entre elles.” He also applies it to timber framing. 
He derives the word from lienne=liane, which he 
says is only another form of lien, from lier, to bind, 
unite. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Mippte Names (6" §. vii. 49).—I have recently 
found three instances in the Harleian MSS. The 
eldest daughter of Sir Christopher Draper, who 
was Lord Mayor of London in 1566, is called 
Margaret Bennett; and a son and grandson of 
Sir Thomas White, the date of whose mayoralty is 
not given, but who can be identified as the 
founder of St. John’s College, Oxford, are called 
respectively Richard Warren and Oliver Crom- 
well. D. I. C. 8. 


ArmoriaL Bearines oF THE Borper Famities 
(6 S. vi. 468).—That the Border families thought 
it no shame to be descended from cattle reivers, 
and to follow the same vocation, there is little 
doubt—it was the “custom of the country,” and 
the highest families thought it no dishonour to 
their name; but as to their arms being derived 
from these pursuits, I very much doubt it. The 
silver crescent was the badge of the Percies, Earls 
of Northumberland, and the Whartons, and it 
was the general custom for many families to adopt 
the device of their chief or leader as part of their 
arms ; this is well known in heraldry, and every 
county shows a great prevalence of one particular 
charge. The crescent is common in Northum- 
brian arms for this reason; the garbs of the Earls 
of Chester are common in many Cheshire arms ; 
the “ chequy ” is common in Norfolk. 

The “ dun bull” of the Earls of Westmoreland is 
well known, and the silver bull’s head of the Ogles ; 
these are no more taken from the cattle-lifting 
propensities of the owners of those badges than 
the black bull’s head of the Boleyns of Norfolk 
and the horse’s head badge of Sir John Dance. 

Srrix. 


on Sunpays (6S. vi. 408).—This herb 
was evidently offered to either the king or queen, 
and as evidently it was intended to suggest or 
symbolize the rue, the regret, sorrow, or remorse 
which he or she ought to feel for his or her grievous 
sins, Ophelia takes rue also for herself, but, using 
an heraldic mode of speech, says that each “ must 
wear it with a difference,” i.¢., she as betokening 
sorrow for her loss (or losses), the other as repentant 


sorrow. But as rue was also called “ herb of grace,” 
it had, and here might have, another symbolical 
meaning. To distinguish, therefore, the sense in- 
tended, and to emphasize this sense the more, she 
is made to add, “ We may on Sundays, one day in 
the seven, but not on the other six, call it herb o’ 
grace.” I also think it very likely that this re- 
ference to its other name was intended to suggest 
this other thought. Such rue being sincere, re- 
pentant, and accompanied by prayer, may obtain 
the forgiveness of God, and then be termed “ herb 
of grace.” Taking the facts that Claudius was in- 
tended to die in his sins, and the Ghost’s desire 
that Gertrude should be left to Heaven and to the 
thorns that in her bosom lodge, and that in the in- 
terview between herself and her upbraiding son 
she is apparently repentant, we find in these further 
proofs of the correctness of the stage tradition 
which gives the rue to the queen. 
Br. NicHoLson. 


The following extract will answer Mr. Har- 
GRAVE’S query :— 

“ Herb of Repentance, a popular name for the plant 
rue, Lat. ruta, from a confusion with rue (A.-Sax. hreow- 
an; cf. Ger. rewe), to be sorry. Otherwise Herb of 
grace. 

‘ He must avoid the crimes he lived in ; 
His Physicke must be Rue (ev'n Rue for sinne), 
Of Herb of Grace a cordiall he must make ; 
The bitter Cup of true Repentance take.’ 
G. Wither, Britains Remembrancer, 
p. 59 recto, 1628. 
*I’ll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace.’ 
Shakespeare, Richard J1., iv. 

“* The spirit......prescribes him three herbs : first, rue, 
or herb of grace, which is repentance: this teacheth him 
to sorrow for his strife and emulation, and purgeth away 
the bruised blood.’—T. Adams, A Contemplation of the 
Herbs, Works, vol. ii, p. 465. 

“ Herby-grass, a provincial corruption of Shakespeare's 
‘herb o’ grace’ (Hamlet, 1V. v.), a popular name of rue 
(Cornhill Mag., July, 1865). Herbe-grass in N.W. Lin- 
colnshire (Peacock).”—Rev. A. 8. Palmer, Folk-Etymo- 
logy, p. 169 (Bell & Sons). 

M. E. E. 


Dr. Warburton states :— 

“ Rue was a principal ingredient in the potion which 
the Romish priests used to force the possessed to swallow 
down when they exorcised them. These exorcisms being 
performed generally on a Sunday, in the church before 
the whole congregation, is the reason why Ophelia says, 
we may call it 

* Herb of grace o’ Sundays.’” 
Rue was meant to express ruth, sorrow. For the 
same reason it was called herb-grace ; for “he whom 
God loveth He chasteneth” (Knight’s Pictorial 
Edit. of Shakespere). Wituiam Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


William Turner, in The Names of Herbes, 1548, 
has, sv. “Ruta”: “Ruta is called in greeke 
Peganon, in englishe and frenche, Rue and herbe 
grace, in duche Ruten” (p. 69, ed. 1881, E.D.S.). 
In old botanical vocabularies ruta is glossed as 
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rude, When rude was reduced to the form rue, 
the plant came to be regarded as symbolical of 
repentance, as to rue means to repent, and it 
assumed the name of herb of grace, as repentance 
is necessary in order to win the grace of God. 
This being so, Ophelia has reason for saying that 
rue may bear its title of “herb of grace” on Sun- 
days. With the passage in Hamlet may be com- 
pared :— 


“ Here in this place 
I'll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace ; 
Rue, even for ruth, bere shortly shall be seen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen.” 
Rich. I1., UT. iv. 
R. Greene, in his A Quip for an Upstart Courtier, 
1592, thus alludes to the plant :— 

* But, as these upstart changelings went strutting (like 
Philopolimarchides the braggart in Plautus), they looked 
80 proudly at the same, that they stumbled on a bed of 
rue that grew at the bottom of the bank where the 
thyme was planted, which fallen upon the dew of so 
bitter a herb, taught them that such proud peacocks as 
over hastily outrun their fortunes, at last, too speedily 
fall to repentance ; and yet some of them smiled and 
said, ‘rue was called herb grace,’ which though they 
scorned in their youth, they might wear in their age, 
and it was never too late to say Miserere.”—C. Hindley’s 
reprint, 1871, p. 4. 

F. C. Binxeeck Terry. 


Joun Guuey S. vii. 62, 95).—As I was 
in the same regiment as Col. Samuel Gumley, 
though he was 102 years my senior, I will give all 
the information we possess about him. He appears 
originally to have served in the Coldstreams. He 
entered the Ist Guards as a captain and lieutenant- 
colonel in 1742, and was appointed major and 
colonel in command of the first battalion of the 
regiment in 1749. The circumstances of his duel 
with Braddoch have already been alluded to. He 
left the regiment in 1753. 

Henny F. Ponsonsy. 


Tue Haics or Bemersype §. vii. 102, 
152).—Wifthout going into the question of the 
manner in which Anthony Haig completed his 
title to the estate in 1672, I may say that it does 
not really affect the question of representation. 
The gift of Mr. William Haig’s escheat to his 
nephew David rather tends to show that the 
latter was his heir. The material point is the 
recently asserted identity of Robert of Bemersyde 
with Robert, farmer at Throsk. In favour of this 
Mr. C. E. Hate cites a pedigree formerly the pro- 
perty of Sir William Morison, When, by whom, 
and from what authorities was that pedigree com- 
piled? Can Mr. Hate produce any lease, con- 
tract, sasine, entry in a parish register, or other 
authentic document, in which Robert Haig in 
Throsk is called formerly of Bemersyde, or son or 
brother of the laird of Bemersyde, or in any other 
way shown to belong to that family ? 


A Paropy sy O’Coxyety (6 §, vi. 468; vii. 
155).—I do not know whether it has been noticed 
that O’Connell’s famous parody of Dryden’s epi- 
taph (“Three colonels in three different counties 
born,” &c.) is little more than a plagiary from the 
once well-known Irish Magazine, published in 
1810. In vol. iii. p, 192, of that periodical the 
following appears :— 

*“ Three majors once annoyed a city's peace, 

And each contended for supreme disgrace ; 

The first o'er thefts and tortures did preside, 

The second excelled in foulest homicide ; 

The palm to grant old Satan long was loth, 

Till the third robbed and murdered more than both.” 
The Irish Magazine was a specially Catholic 
organ, and directed, to a great extent, against those 
who suppressed the rebellion of 1798. Moore’s 
“ Harp that once through Tara’s Halls” first ap- 
peared in it. W. E. H. L 


Epuunp Morton Prerpett (6% §. vi. 490).— 
He was for twenty years member for the county of 
Dorset, and dying March 16, 1754, was buried at 
Milborne St. Andrew. He was the son of Edmund 
Pleydell, M.P. for Wotton Bassett, by Anne, 
daughter and heiress of Sir John Morton. A full 
pedigree of the family of Pleydell may be seen in 
the third edition of Hutchins’s History of Dorset. 
Can your correspondent give me the exact title 
and date of the Act to which he refers ? 

C. H. Maro. 

Long Burton Vicarage, Sherborne. 


The Visitation of Lincolnshire in 1592 and of 
Berks in 1664-6 is being now continued in the 
Genealogist. In vols. iv., v., vi. I find only the fol- 
lowing notices of the name of Pleydell:—Thomas, 
son and heir of T. Saunders, of Woolston, married 
Martha, daughter of —— Pleydell, of Shrivenham. 
John Champion, et. thirty in 1665, son and heir 
of George Champion, of Wanting, clerk of the 
peace for Berks, married Mary, daughter and heir 
of Robert Pleydell, of the Grange, co. Berks. 
These are in the Visitation of Berks. Srerx. 


Ascuam Lapy Jane Grey (6" S. vi. 
515).—Ascham’s words in The Scholemaster with 
reference to his interview with Lady Jane Grey 
most certainly show that he had no further inter- 
view with her immediately before her execution. 
He says:— 

“TI remember this talke gladly, both bicause it is so 
worthy of memorie, and bicause also, it was the last 
talke that ever I had, and the last tyme, that ever I saw 
— noble and worthie Ladie.”—Pp. 34-5, ed. Mayor, 
This interview occurred in the summer of 1550. 
In 1554 she was executed. The Scholemaster was 
written in 1563, and first published by Ascham’s 
widow in 1570. F. Brrxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 
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Hera pic (6" §. vi. 490).—Sa., a chev. between 
three mascles arg.—Whitacre. Per chev. or and 
az., three martlets c.ch.— Edgeworth, co. York, 
and Hodgson, Ireland. Arg., a fess flory counter- 
flory gu.—Cavill, Kaynell or Keynell, Bridstone, 
Wilts. Vide Papworth’s Ordinary of British 
Armorials. J. WoopwarD. 


Sr. Jerome (6 §. vi. 449).—The following is 
the passage of St. Jerome to which the query 
refers :— 

“ Aggrediar Ezechiel prophetam, cujus difficultatem 
Hebrzorum probat traditio. Nam nisi quis apud eos 
zetatem sacerdotalis ministerii, id est, tricesimum annum 
impleverit, nec principia Geneseos, nec Canticum Canti- 
corum, nec hujus voluminis [scil. Ezechiel] exordium et 
finem legere permittitur, ut ad perfectam scientiam, et 
myeticos intellectus, plenum nature tempus accedat.”— 
Comm, in Ezech. Proph., lib. i. init., Opp., t. v. col. 3, 
Veron., t. v. col. 17, Paris., Migne. 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


I believe it is generally understood that the 
Jews were not allowed to read some parts of the 
Bible until they arrived at a certain age (? thirty). 
Very probably St. Jerome may have alluded to 
this, but he would scarcely be the first to do so. 
Not having his works, I can only give the follow- 
ing extract from Sir T. Elyot :— 

** And therfore among the iewes though it were prohi- 
byte to chyldren, vntyll they came to rype yeres, to rede 
the bookes of Genesis, of the iuges, Cantica Canticorum, 
and some parte of the booke of Ezechiel the prophete, 
For that in theym was conteyned some matter, whiche 
moughte incense the yonge mynde,...... yet after certayne 
yeres of mennes aeges, it was lefull for euery manne to 
rede and dilygentlye study those warkes,”—TZhe Boke 
named the Gouernour, 1537, f. 49. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“ Ezekiel is more vehement than Jeremiah in reproving 
the sins of his countrymen, and abounds more in visions, 
which render some passages of his book exceedingly 
difficult to be understood. On this account no Jew was 
anciently permitted to read the writings of this prophet 
until he had completed his thirtieth year (Hieronymi 
Prom. in lib. i. Comm, in Ezech.) .”—Hartwell Horne’s 
Zntroduction, iv. 225. 

E. H. A. 


Perhaps the passage in St. Jerome required by 
W. S. L. S. may be found in his Prolog. in 
Exkielem Prophetam, p. 698, quoted by Bishop 
Wordsworth in his introduction to -the Song of 
Solomon (Holy Bible, &., vol. iv. part iii. p. 127). 

W. F. 


Worle Vicarage. 
See epist. cvii. § 12, in Migne’s ed. of Jerome’s 
Works, vol. i. col. 876. 


Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Harris (6" §. vi. 469; vii. 128).— 

“Henry, again, or, more properly speaking, Harry, 
owes much to the Plantagenets, for but three are to be 
found in Domesday. With its long line of monarchs, 
albeit it represented a curious mixture of good, bad, and 


indifferent qualities, that dynasty coull not but stam 
itself decisively on our registers. Thus, we have still 
plenty of ‘Henrys,’ ‘ Harrises,’ ‘ Harrisons,’ ‘ Hallets,’ 
* Halkets,’ ‘ Hawkinses,’ and ‘ Hawkinsons,’ to say no- 
thing of the Welsh * Parrys’ and ‘ Penrys,’"’—Bardsley’s 
English Surnames, second edition, 1875, p. 51. 
HiroNnDELLE. 


In the late Mr. M. A. Lower's Essay on Eng- 
glish Surnames, it is stated that the name Harris 
is derived from “ Harry’s,” the son of Harry ; this 
being the form used in Wales, “ Rees Harry’s,” 
Rees the son of Harry; the English form being 
“ John Adamson,” John, the son of Adam. (See 
vol. ii. pp. 19, 178). Epwarp H. MarsHatt, 

Hastings. 

In an article on “ Welsh Surnames” in the 
Red Dragon, the national magazine of Wales, for 
December, Mr. W. S. Laca-Szyrma will find a 
humorous editorial note specially relating to the 
family name Harris. I have unfortunately mis- 
laid my copy, or I should have been very pleased 
to send your correspondent a cutting. 

Jas. Harris. 

Orchard Villa, Cowbridge Road, Cardiff. 


Harris comes from Harry (Harry's) for Henry, 
from M.H.G. Hainreich, Henric, N.H.G. Heinri 
R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Trimestown Prerace (6 vi. 469).—This 
name seems to have been spelt in a variety of 
ways. Inthe Annual Register for 1771, at p. 180, 
©. W. S. will find the death of Dowager Lady 
Trimblestone announced, whilst in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (vol. Ixxxv. pt. ii. p. 279) the Countess 
Dowager D’Alton is stated to be the sister “to 
the present Lord Trimbleston.” Another variety 
of spelling will be found in the Annwal Register for 
1813, p. 115, where the name is spelt Trimelstown. 

G. Fisner. 


Guamis Castie (6% §. vii. 88).—The story re- 
ferred to, called “An Answer to Enquirers at 
Norman Tower,” appeared in the January or 
February number of Blackwood’s Magazine, 1877. 

SEBASTIAN. 


or Brack Prorite Porrrairs 
(6 S, v. 308, 393, 458, 493; vi. 57, 197, 355).— 
At Scarborough in 1877 a friend’s profile was 
rapidly cut out with scissors by a man who called 
himself W. G. Kay, alias Wirer, photographist 
and miniature painter of the city of Oxford. In 
the following year he was again at Scarborough, 
and tinted the black profile, which is a very good 
resemblance. I have in my possession a silhouette 
of the late Sir John Williams, Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, a near relative of our family, and who 
was well known for his defence of Queen Caroline. 
At the back I find the following printed inscrip- 
tion :— 

“Miers, profile painter and jeweller (111, Strand, 
London), opposite Exeter Change, executes likenesses 
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in profile in a style of superior excellence, with un- 
equalled accuracy, which convey the mest forcible ex- 
pression in animated character, even in the most minute 
size for broaches, lockets, &c. Time of sitting 3 minutes. 
Miers preserves all the original sketches, from which he 
can at any time supply copies without the trouble of 
sitting again. N.B. Miniature frames and convex glasses 
wholesale and retail.” 
Smita. 


I think that these likenesses were so common 
in families as to occupy a similar place with 
photographs now. I have several, some of 
which are of a character not hitherto noticed 
in“N. & Q.,” in a few of these the assistance 
of colour being brought in. Two are of Indian 
officers, in which, while the face and hat are 
black the plume and uniform are in colour ; one 
of myself, in 1830, has the shading in bronze ; 
an earlier one of another has the same ; one of a 
county magistrate before 1825 is slightly touched 
with white ; one of a Fellow of Oriel, before 1795, 
has the face formed by cutting out the paper and 
placing it loose on a black background; that of 
his nephew, also a Fellow of the same college, is 
on the inner surface of convex glass, which relieves 
the flatness. If I may be allowed to speak of my- 
self, it is probable that the artists acquired by their 
practice an acute perception and recollection of the 
faces which came before them. When I went intoa 
shop in the Strand, after more than twenty years, 
the artist said at once, “I have seen you before.” 
It appeared to be made out that he was the same 
who had taken me on the former occasion in 
Oxford in the year which I mentioned. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


There have now been a great many communica- 
tions upon this subject, but no one, to my great 
surprise, seems to be aware that there is a sil- 
houette artist now practising his vocation at the 
Westminster Aquarium. I was taken there my- 
self about a year ago, and I now possess two sil- 
houettes of myself. The other was taken about 
forty-five years ago, in Dublin, when I was quite a 
boy. On that occasion a machine was used, or 
apparently was used, and I still distinctly re- 
member that a rod, or something similar, was 
— over my profile. The artist at the Aquarium, 

owever, uses no machine, and merely cuts the 
profile out of a piece of black paper with a pair of 
scissors whilst looking at his victim. His charge 
is sixpence, and if the silhouette is touched up 
with gold paint afterwards one shilling. The 
advantage of the gold paint is that with it the hair, 
whiskers, beard, and moustache upon that side of 
the head and face, together with one ear, can be 
represented, as well as the wrinkles (if asked for) 
and some details of the dress, F. Cancer, 

Sydenham Hill. 


Allow me to mention that in 1878 or there- 
abouts a man used to come to Haileybury College 


and offer to take any one for sixpence plain and a 
shilling if mounted on cardboard, at the same time 
showing several that he had done, amongst others 
Dr. Butler, of Harrow and Rev. E. H. Bradby 
(now Dr. Bradby), of Haileybury. This man used 
no apparatus save a pair of scissors, some black 
paper, and a bottle of gold paint, the last named 
of which he used for painting in the eyes, hair, &c. 
I think Dr. Butler was “taken” in his trencher, 
the tassel being painted with gold. I have no 
doubt but that this man goes to Haileybury now 
as he did then. A. E. B. 


The most curious and remarkable that I ever 
saw was some twenty years ago in the shop 
window of a broker at Beverley, one representing a 
former incumbent of Beverley Minster, the Rev. 
Joseph Coltman, who was appointed in 1816. As 
years increased so did his bulk, and he was de- 
picted “& la silhouette,” seated on a velocipede, 
which was in his later years his usual mode of 
locomotion through the town, as he was unable to 
walk, Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Tue Arms or THE Pores (6% §. vi. 81, 271, 
290, 354, 413, 545).—I have now come into pos- 
session of some of the notes referred to at the 
second reference ; they were collected at odd times, 
by the help of Italian friends, without any view to 
publication, and therefore I must ask full indul- 
gence for any slips in the matter of technicalities, 
as also for sending them thus in detachments; for I 
shall bave more to send you by-and-by. 

Without going quite so far as Jean de Ferou, 
who is said to have written “quatre ou cing gros 
tomes en grand volume figurez selon son opinion” 
to prove that “les armoiries du pére Adam” were 
“trois feuilles de figuier,” my own interest in the 
subject has been in tracing the connexion, punning 
or otherwise, between the name or circumstances 
of the bearer and his charges, particularly in the 
case of Popes who have risen from the ranks, rather 
than with the mere blazoning. Thus, in the case of 
Celestine IV. (1241), of course the castle in the arms 
figures his name Castiglione (literally Greatcastle, 
and in fact the same as our name of Hardcastle). 
With regard to Nic. IV. (1288), your correspon- 
dent at p. 354 corrects my spelling of Masci with 
Musci, but does not mention any authority. I do 
not doubt that he has one, but Italian spelling 
may at any time lead to the quarrel of the knights 
and the shield, and that in the ordinary voca- 
bulary as well as in names, and in names even of 
the present day, but most of all with names of a 
distant date. Melchiorri calls this Pope Masci, 
and Moroni puts “Girolamo Mascio, Massi, or 
Massio”—so here alone are variations enough; but 
I find no Musci. Neither Panvinius nor Platina 
gives any family name. With regard to his arms, I 
have the estoiles argent, instead of azure as blazoned 
by Mr. Everarp Green. 
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8. Pietro Celestino, or Celestine V. (1294).—The 
correspondent at p. 354 corrects my Angelieri dal 
Murrone with Angelariodel Morone; and no doubt 
again he has authorities in support, and Moroni, for 
one, spells the name thus. But, as in the last 
case, I will mention some variants. . Panvinius and 
Platina both give Anglerius. 8. Pietro Celestino 
himself, in a fragment of autobiography in the 
Bollandists (May 19), calls himself the son of 
Angelerius; and so also it is given (ib.) in another 
life by Peter de Aliaco, Bishop of Cambray. Mel- 
chiorri has Angeleri. The mountain of his her- 
mitage may be found spelt Murone, Morone, 
Mubrrone. Melchiorri has Murrone, the modern 
Ordnance map Morrone; dal would be just as 
usual as del.* One would like to know how this 
Pope, who was not only born of poor parents, but 
up to his election lived in such seclusion that the 
man who served his mass only saw him through a 
window, came to choose a lion rampant for his 
arms. 

Clement VI. and Gregory XI. both bore the 
name of Roger, and both have six roses on their 
shields. Was this a play on the word rosier ? They 
were of the family of the Counts of Beaufort in 
the Limousin; there are no roses in the present 
Beaufort arms. 

John XXIII. (1410).—I have the bordure noted 
as engrailed. The bearing in chief is, of course, an 
allusion to his name Cossa, obsolete for thigh ; he 
is, however, more fortunate than an English 
baronet, whose shield carries a similar charge, 
though of sable tincture instead of argent,—as the 
heralds say he inherits it from a Welsh ancestor 
named Dhu—Black-leg. 

Martin V. (1417). — Though doubtless tech- 
nically correct to blazon this charge “ pillar,” it is 
the column of the Colonna family. 

Nicholas V. (1447), apparently having no family 
arms, adopted the ecclesiastical symbol of the keys, 
though the heralds might have made him a very 
pretty shield out of the birds in his name. 

Calixtus IIT. (Borgia, 1455).—I have the bordure 
charged with six instead of eight flames, and the 
bull’s horns argent. 

Innocent VIII. (Cibo, 1484).—I have the bend 
checky argent and sable instead of azure. 

Alexander VI.—The same as Calixtus III. for 
the Borgia arms. I have it noted that the impaled 
arms are for Lenzuoli. 

Julius II. (Della Rovere, 1503).—The only Pope 
except Adrian VI. who, after the custom of taking 
a new name was established, kept his own. At 
Florence the Della Querce family have a similar 
oak tree to symbolize their name. In the chapel 
of the grand ruin of Thouzon, near Le Thor, in the 


* I was writing this when the number of «“N. & Q” 


rtinent remarks 
regard to and 


was brought in with Dr. CHanor’s 
(ante, p. 151), on an analogous use wit 
da in Italivn. 


south of France, I met a shield with the same 
charge and found it ascribed to the family De 
Roure, of course another form of Rovere. 

Leo X., Pius IV., and other Medici Popes.— 
The torteaux, vulgarly supposed to represent pills, 
to illustrate the name, differ very much in number 
on various shields in Florence. The Medici have 
no other charge; the fleurs-de-lys are for Farnese. 

Adrian VI. (1522)—One wonders where these 
fine quarterings come from in the case of one who 
in the poverty of his studious childhood is said to 
have worked at his books by the light of the street- 
shrine lamps. But when later he came to be pre- 
ceptor of Charles Quint, he probably saw enough 
of “the pomp of heraldry.” The curious charges 
which Mr. Everarp Green calls (tent) hooks 
may have been adopted to symbolize either of the 
trades which Bayle’s researches ascribe to his 
father, either dyer or boat-builder (Dict. ii. 1375), 
though I do not know why they should be vert. I 
have the lions noted argent instead of azure, and 
wearing a collar as well as a crown or. 

Paul IIL. (Farnese, 1534).— The fleurs-de-lys 
disposed 3, 2, 1. 

Julius III. (1550).—I have simply a bend or, 
but I dare say Mr. Everarp Green’s blazoning is 
more correct. I think, however, the wreaths are 
laurel, and not olive, and proper; the mount vert. 
The mount, of course, from Dal Monte, the name 
of this Pope. 

Marcellus IT. (1555).—I have the stag (for the 
name of Cervini) or instead of argent, and the ears 
of wheat, of which I note six instead of five, are 
growing out of a green flat. I do not know how 
this is expressed heraldically, but there is no 
“ mount.” 

Sixtus V. (1585).—This is undoubtedly a pear 
tree (not a fig tree), for the play on the name 
Peretti. 

Urban VII. (1590).—This, again, is a chestnut 
(proper) in its husk (or), not a pomegranate, the 
name being Castagna. Indeed, it is recorded of 
Sixtus V. that, regarding Cardinal Castagna as 
the right man to be his successor, he used to say, 
“ See, the pears are beginning to grow mouldy, you 
will be served with chestnuts next.” 

Gregory XIV. (1590). — This leafless tree is 
again a play on the Pope’s name of Sfrondati. I 
do not know that it is a walnut tree, however. 

Paul V. (1605).— The Borghese arms are, I 
think, a dragon, not a semi-dragon, and the beak 

ules. 

Urban VIII. received, I believe, the title of 
“the Attic bee” for his eloquence in Greek; but 
I fear I cannot claim this for the origin of the 
bearing of the Barberini bee. 

Alexander VII. (1655).—These are the Della 
Rovere and Chigi arms quartered. 

Clement X. (1670).—1 have this bordure noted 
as “ invected.” 
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Innocent XI. (1676).—I have these “cups” 
down as lamps and their tincture gules; the eagle 
sable crowned or. 

Alexander VIII. (1689).—I have got this, Azure, 
a bend argent ; a chief or, charged with a double- 
headed eagle displayed and crowned sable. 

Innocent XII. (1691).—Already noted (6" S. 
vi. 271, 545). 

Clement XIII. (1758).—I have this 2 and 3, 
azure (not gules); the castle argent with sable 
markings of stones (I do not know the heraldic term 
for this); 4, Bendy, argent and gules (not azure). 

Clement XIV. (1769).—I do not know why this 
Pope bears the arms of his order (Franciscan) in a 
chief, as does Benedict XIII. those of the Domi- 
nicans; while Pius VII. impales those of the 
Benedictines, and Gregory XVI. those of the 
Camaldolese. 

Pius VT. (1755).—I have this noted as Quarterly, 
1 and 4, Or, a double-headed eagle displayed sable, 
crowned of the first ; 2 and 3, Azure, a fess argent 
charged with two fleurs-de-lys or between three 
estoiles of the same; over all an escutcheon of 
pretence gules charged with a lily proper, bent 
under the breath argent of a Boreas’ head, crined 
proper, issuant from a cloud argent ; on a chief 
argent three estoiles or. (I observe that Mr. 
Woopwarp gets over the difficulty of one metal 
on another by blazoning these estoiles “ proper,” 
hut they can only be expressed by gilding.) These 
Braschi arms have been very cleverly used by 
Franzoni in adorning, or rather forming the capitals 
of the ten Carrara pilasters in the great Sala 
Rotonda of the Vatican Galleries. While preserv- 
ing the general form of the Corinthian capital, the 
eagles form the supports of the four corners, and 
the Boreas’ head and lily occupy the centre. 

Pius VII. (1800).—The charges of the dexter 
side of this shield—including not only the patri- 
archal cross remarked upon by Mr. Woopwanrp, 
but the mount under it, which I should have 
liked to connect with Chiaramonti—are the arms 
of the Benedictine Order. For the sinister 
(Chiaramonti) side I have, On a bend argent, 
cotised azure and or, three Saracens’ heads proper, 
wearing a fascia argent (perhaps one ought to say 
“banded argent,” only they are not mere bands, 
they are twisted kerchiefs with ends hanging); on 
a chief azure three estoiles or (not argent). 

Pius VIII.—The name and arms of Celes- 
tine IV. (1241) repeated six hundred years later. 

Gregory XVI. (1831).—By spelling this Pope’s 
name of Cappellari, as both your correspondents 
do, with one p, the allusion is lost of the sable hat 
which he bears in chief (eapello=a hair ; cappello= 
a hat ; cappellaio or cappellaro, a hatter, or possibly 
hat-bearer, for Cardinal Wiseman tells us Gre- 
gory XVI. was born of a noble Lombard family). 

Pins IX. (1846).—The quarterings 1 and 4 are 
the Mastai arms, 2 and 3 for Ferretti. 


Leo XIII. (1878).—I believe it will be found a 
pure error to suppose that this Pope’s arms were at 
any time represented with the field gules. Having 
had the advantage of being several times kindly 
received by him when he was Bishop* of Perugia, 
I fancied I remembered the field azure at that 
time, but to make sure I have ascertained from a 
correspondent there that the field gules had never 
been seen. The tree should doubtless be a pitch 
pine, for Pecci, but is always drawn like a cypress, 
and I think I have always seen it painted 
proper, not or. With regard to the question of 
“estoile fulgent” or “comet,” I have now before 
me two engravings of these arms, one of which has 
a straight pencil of rays issuing from the star and 
the other a sort of wavy beam. RR. H. Busx. 


Tae Roraves Peerace (6" §. vii. 87, 109, 
153, 168).--I do not desire to take any part in 
this controversy, which seems to be in fully com- 
petent hands ; but I cannot refrain from expressing 
my surprise at finding Mr. J. H. Rounp quoting 
with approbation the dictum of Lord Mansfield 
from the well-known Sutherland case, that, with 
regard to honours, “the law presumes a limitation 
to heirs male of the body.” I had thought that 
if there was any one of Lord Mansfield’s whims 
which was universally discredited by students of 
Scottish peerage law it was this. The presumption 
was entirely his lordship’s, and has been a very 
fruitful cause (as Mr. Rounp perhaps knows) of 
peerage litigation. Let me bring to Mr. Rovnn’s 
notice the opinion of the late Mr. Maidment, than 
whom, I suppose, no one was more competent to 
judge. In his (privately printed) Memorial for 
the Earl of Perth he says, p. 128, “ The dictum as 
to the presumption in favour of heirs male, which 
originated with Lord Mansfield in the same case, 
is equally untenable, and a reference to Mr. 
Riddell’s invaluable work on the Scottish peerage 
is sufficient to establish this.” In case Mr. Rounp 
should not happen‘to be acquainted (and I fear he 
cannot be, for he makes no reference to it) with 
the work to which Mr. Maidment refers, I may 
give its full titlek—Ingquiry into the Law and 
Practice in Scottish Peerages (Edinburgh, 1842). 

Jonny Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 


The Wentworth Papers, 1705-1739. Selected from the 
Private and Family Correspondence of Thomas Went- 
worth, Lord Raby,-created in 171i Earl of Strafford, 
of Stainborough, co. York. With a Memoir and Notes 
by James J. Cartwright, (Wyman & Sons.) 

Mr. Cartwricut bas conferred a great boon on all 

persons who are interested in the days of good Queen 


* The see was only raised to the rank of an arch- 
bishopric a year or so ago. 
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Anne and her immediate successor by printing these 
highly interesting letters. The series of family letters 
gives us a most pleasing picture of the domestic life of a 
noteworthy Englishman who moved in the great world 
of politics. The letters of the devoted motherand loving 
wife are full of interest. So touching are some of them 
in their simplicity, that we can well imagine that there 
are many persons who, caring little for history as a record 
of events, will read them again and again. We have 
but one fault to find with their editor, and that is, when 
he had such a mine of wealth at his dispoeal, that he has 
given us so little. “Of Lady Strafford’s amiable and 
engaging qualities few could doubt,” he says, “ who had 
the opportunity to read through her numerous letters to 
her husband These letters would of themselves fill a 
volume if printed at length; but em | the subjects 
of many of them are of too trivial and every-day a 
character for publication at the present time. Age will, 
however, add to the value of the unpublished portions, 
and what now appears tedious and commonplace in the 
domestic letters of Queen Anne’s reign will probably, a 
century or two hence, be read with supreme interest.” 
This is really too bad. We are by no means content to 
wait “a century or two” for what would now give us 80 
much pleasure and instruction, The letters from the 
two ladies, the mother and the wife, only fill a portion, 
and not the larger portion, of the volume; but to every 
one but the historian of political intrigue they will 
be found by far the most interesting part of the col- 
lection. 

The mother must have been a charming old lady, pas- 
sionately devoted to her son, and little less fervently 
devoted to her dogs and her monkey, of whose ways, 
sports, pastimes, and sicknesses she writes in the most 
childlike manner. Though, as far as we can make out, 
a most exemplary woman, she was a confirmed match- 
maker; almost every letter before her son’s marriage 
contains good advice as to his marrying a rich and 
handsome wife. That the same spirit exists at present 
every one who goes into society is fully aware ; but we 
do not think that the most managing of mothers would 
now commit their ideas so freely to paper. The good 
lady was, however, not singular in her outspokenness, 
for she tells her son of a lady who has five daughters 
“very handsom,” who will sell the earl a house for five 
thousand pounds, but will reduce the price by one or 
two thousands if he will marry one of the young women, 
Lady Strafford’s letters are much better written than 
those of her mother-in-law. The spelling and grammar 
are, for the time, not bad, and some attention is paid to 
style, Their affectionate tone makes them delightful 
reading. We sometimes get a picture in them of a state 
of society from which we have drifted very far. In July, 
1724, she was staying at her husband’s country seat at 
Boughton. He was in town, but she was busy personally 
superintending the hay being got in. “I would not goe 
abroad till all the hay was in that the men might stick 
to it.” Even fifty years after this a countess would not 
have given personal care to euch matters. Folk-lore 
turns up in strange places. Lord Strafford’s mother 
says that she had sent to Ireland for a wolf's tooth for 
her granddaughter Lady Anne, who was then an infant. 
“ None ever breeds their teeth ii] that has a wolf's tooth. 
I had one for all of you.” ‘The word “doll” seems to 
have been unknown to the conntess in 1712, for she 

ks of a “sign in the Strand where they sell Babys.” 
he volume has a good index. 


A History of West Bromwich. By Mary Willett. (West 
Bromwich, Free Press Company.) 

Mrs. Wittetr has produced a most interesting book 

about the parish where she lives. Her husband, she 


tells us, is the vicar, and she therefore possesses facilities 
for consulting the parish documents. There is no pre- 
tension of archzological learning or deep research in 
her little book, but she has been a most industrious and, 
we may add, judicious compiler. Few facts in printed 
books seem to have escaped her, and she has made good 
use of such manuscript authorities as came within her 
reach. It is most pleasing to find a clergyman’s wife 
devoting herself to a task so useful; one which is not 
only calculated to give instruction and pleasure to her 
neighbours, but also to cultivated people who have 
never visited the spot. We have looked out, after the 
manner of reviewers, for all the errors we could find. 
We have only met with one, and that but a very slight 
lapse. Mre. Willett tells us (p. 20) that “the Earl of 
Dartmouth is,at the present time, nominal lord of the 
West Bromwich, however, is not any longer 
a manor, there being now no copyhold property or 
‘customs’ of the manor.” It is clearly an error to 
imagine that copyhold lands or t are 
to the existence of a manor. Manors may be destroyed, 
but enclosures and enfranchisements of copyhold lands 
do not effect this. Ifa stray sheep or heifer were found 
within the precincts of West Bromwich, for which, after 
due inquiry, no owner could be found, to whom does 
Mrs. Willett think it would belong? Our opinion is 
that if the Earl of Dartmouth insisted on his rights, the 
sheep or heifer would be his. It seems that during 
certain excavations in the churchyard the bones of 
horses were found intermixed with those of men, Mrs. 
Willet suggests that there may have been a pit accident, 
and that the remains of horses and men may have been 
interred together in the churchyard. West Bromwich 
Church stands in a spot, as she has shown, long de- 
dicated to religion. A more probable explanation is 
that the Christian temple was built on the site of a 
non-Christian grave mound, and that these were the 
relics of horses buried with their masters. Such horse 
burials were, in the heathen time, common throughout 
the greater part of Northern Europe. From extracts 
given from the churchwardens’ accounts it seems that 
a fee was paid to the wardens as well as to the vicar for 
burial within the church. A similar custom prevailed 
in many widely separated parts of England, 


Recueil de Facsimiles & 0 Usage de ? Ecole des Chartes. 


Fascicule II. (Paris, Alphonse Picard.) 
WE bad occasion (6 8. iii. 400) to notice the first instal- 
ment of this valuable publication, and we have great 
pleasure in stating that the second livraison, now 
before us, fully justifies the praise we gave to its fore- 
rurner. The documents published here are forty-four 
in number, extending from No. 37 to No. 81, and many 
of them deserve a separate notice, which would, how- 
ever, be quite impossible with the small space at our 
disposal ; a few brief remarks are a!l we can afford just 
now. In the first place, so far as the chronological order 
is concerned, the earliest document belongs approxi- 
mately to the year 1030, and the most recent to the 
year 1725. Every century from the eleventh to the 
eighteenth is represented, as follows: eleventh century, 
six facsimiles; twelfth, four; thirteenth, twenty-two ; 
fourteenth, four; fifteenth, five; sixteenth, two; seven- 
teenth, one; eighteenth, one. With reference to the 
subject-matter of the several pieces, the selection has 
been judiciously made, so as to comprise specimens of 
nearly every kind of transaction imaginable—political 
papers, ecclesiastical regulations, Papal bulls, financial 
accounts, private agreements, deeds of sale or of lease, 
petitions, statements of grievances, &c. We may just 
mention amongst the most important, in the order of 
their date, No. 47, a decree of Louis VII. condemning to 
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banishment, under penalty of death or mutilation, con- 
verted Jews who have relapsed into Judaism (Paris, 
August 1, 1144-April 14, 1145); No. 48, last will and 
testament of Philip Augustus (St. Germain-en-Laye, 
September, 1222); No. 75, last will and testament of 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, in the handwriting 
of his son Henry de Montfort (Jan. 1, 1758/9); No. 66, 
capitulary regulations made by the authorities of the 
abbey of St. Victor, in Paris, respecting the loan of 
books from the abbatial library (June 18, 1392); Nos. 69 
and 69 dis, bull of Pope Urban VIII, addressed to Hen- 
rietta Maria, Queen of England (April 22, 1626). We 
thus see that our own country has a share together with 
France in this interesting collection. Let us add that 
eeveral of the facsimiles refer to the Crusades, Nos. 53 
and 54 being respectively dated from St. Jean d’Acre, 
May, 1250, and from the camp before Caesarea, July, 
1251. The Langue d’Oc is illustrated as well as the 
Langue dOil in these documents, which are equally 
curious from the philological and the historical point of 
view. Finally, we may observe that the diploma No. 38 
is a forgery, introduced on purpose to exercise the pro- 
ficiency of students in paleography; it professes to be 
an Act by virtue of which King Henry I. confirmed to 
the church of St. Magloire, in Paris, the donation of three 
arpents of land, supposed to have been presented through 
the munificence of a certain lady named Reine. Ficti- 
tious documents of this kind, made up for the purpose 
of obtaining gifts of property, are of frequent occurrence 
in medizval history. 


A Short Constitutional History of England. By H. St. 
Clair Feilden. (Oxford, Blackwell.) 
Tuts little work does not pretend to be more than the 
author’s notes, collected from the writings of Stubbs, 
Hallam, and May, while reading for the Oxford History 
School. They are now thrown into ten chapters, dealing 
respectively with the Crown, the Counc’ and the Courts, 
the central assembly, legislation, taxation and finance, 
the land, the people, the towns, the Church, the defences 
of the realm; followed by summaries of Magna Charta, 
the Act of Settlement, and other great constitutional 
measures, and by a useful and concise statement of the 
main points in the leading cases on constitutional law. 
There is no attempt at original treatment of any of these 
subjects, but the facts are stated with great accuracy 
on most of the crucial points by reference to which 
we have tested the value of the book. In the chapter on 
land a slight acquaintance with the principles of real 
property law and Sir Henry Maine's works might have 
removed a certain vagueness, and would have enabled the 
writer to point out more distinctly the historical bear- 
ings of the great legal rules and terms. There are 
excellent tables given to show the history of the Council 
and Courts, and of the central assembly; but in the 
latter two serious mistakes occur. Convocation was 
never historically or legally connected with Parliament ; 
and princes, with the solitary exception of the Prince of 
Wales, have never sat in the Lords as such. As usual in 
such summaries as Mr. Feilden’s, the ecclesiastical side 
is decidedly the weakest. It is not true to say (p. 123) 
that “new sees, such as Liverpool, carry no seats with 
them.” The history of the two Convocations (p. 283-4) 
is not so clear as might be wished ; unwary people very 
possibly confounding the writs of summons to Convoca- 
tion with those to Parliament under the “ Pramunientes 
clause.” On p. 274 the congé d’élire is made to include 
the letter missive, which is, of course, quite distinct. 
However, we can confidently recommend the book as, on 
the whole, remarkably accurate and very conveniently 
classified ; nor must we forget to mention the excellent 
ex. 


In the Country. Essays by the Rev. M. G. Watkins. 
(Satchell & Co.) 
Mr. Warkrns’s essays have already appeared in the 
Gentleman's, Cornhill, or Fraser's Magazine. Those who 
met with his writings as magazine articles will welcome 
their reappearance in a collected form, and we recom- 
mend all who have not previously made the acquaintance 
of the author to do so at their earliest opportunity, 
Mr. Watkins has something of the rich buoyancy of 
Christopher North tinged with the quiet observation of 
the Gamekeeper at Home. In the chill, damp squalor of 
winter it is pleasant, with Mr. Watkins’s book in hand, 
to feel the glow of summer heat in Devonshire lanes, or 
to breathe the bracing air of Loch Assynt and len Roy, 


Tue following books have been received by us :—From 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Short Sayings of Great Men, 
by S. A. Bent, A.M.: Mr. Bent’s selection is excellent,— 
from Mr. Stock, Vol. VI. of the Axtiquary,—from Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin, a fa-simile reprint of the first edition, 
1633. of The Temple, with introductory essay by Mr. 
J. H. Shorthouse.—and from Messrs. Wyman & Sons, 
reprints of The Duty of Every One that intends to be 
Saved and The Saint's Nosegay: to the latter is added 
an interesting memoir of the author by a descendant, 
G. T. C., of the Rev. S. Clark. 


Tux International Literary Association, in addition to 
the subject for a prize essay to be adjudged at its coming 
Amsterdam congress, which we have already announced, 
proposes to put forth another, of a very interesting 
character, viz., “Oriental Literature and its Influence 
upon European Literature.” The conditions under 
which this latter subject is to be treated are not yet 
stated by the Executive Committee. 


Mr, Grorcr Seton, M A., whose interesting memoir 
of Chancellor Seton was noticed by us at the time of its 
publication, hopes to bring out, through Messrs, Black- 
wood & Sons, the rest of the series of “ Lives of the 
Presidents of the Court of Session,’ which he has long 
had in contemplation, Messrs. Blackwood will receive 
the names of subscribers until the 31st inst, 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
Ov all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


F.— 
“ When Easter falls in my lady’s lap 
England wili meet with some mfshap.” 
Easter fell, as it does this year, on March 25 in the years 
1663, 1674, 1731, and 1742, and will twice more (besides 
1883) before 2000, viz., in 1894 and 1951. 

8S. church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Crown Street, Soho Square, now occupies the 
site of the Greek church referred to, which was con- 
secrated in 1677. 

G. J. Gray (‘ Masters of the Rolls”’).—See Haydn's 
Book of Dignities, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements an: 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—_THE SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


THE LIFE 


OF LORD LAWRENCE. 


By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; 


Assistant Master at Harrow School ; 


Author of ‘Mohammed and Mohammedanism,’ * Carthage and the Carthaginians,’ &c. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 36s. 


*,* In consequence of the great demand for the work, orders will be executed in rotation 
as received, 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
On March 9th, feap. 8vo. 5s. 
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NEW VOLUME BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ITALIAN BYWAYS. By John Addington 
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